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TO 



MY HUSBAND 

While dedicating to yon this hook 
which would neve?' have been either 
thought out or written hut for you, 
let me express my feelings in the 
traditional Hindu manners 

I PLACE MY HEAD ON YOUR FEET 
AND ASK FOR YOUR BLESSING 




FOREWORD 



Mrs. Karve’s Kinship Organization in India first appeared in 
1953 and marked a notable advance in our understanding of the 
structure of Indian society ; it has not been superseded by any other 
general comparative treatment of Hindu Kinship in India as a 
whole, and a re-issue is more than overdue. Naturally then I re- 
gard it as no small privilege to be writing this foreword to a second 
edition of the most important of her fifty or so publications. 

Professor Karve — for she is now head of the department of 
Sociology and Anthropology in the Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute in Poona — is exceptionally well qualified to write 
on the kinship systems of India. After taking her M.A. degree in 
the School of Sociology of Bombay University, she took her Ph.D. 
in Berlin under Eugen Fischer, and has a knowledge of both social 
and physical anthropology, a combination which in these days of 
specialization comparatively few of us can claim. Beyond that her 
acquaintance with Sanskrit and Pali literature enables her to write 
of Indian kinship diaehronically, particularly as she has gone to 
the trouble of learning to read Tamil for the sake of the light which 
early Tamil literature can throw on South Indian systems. 

This new edition is on the same plan as the first but the author 
has added a chapter on Inheritance, in which she explains the 
differences between the Dayabhaga system of Bihar and Bengal 
and the Mitakshara system followed by the rest of Hindu India. 
She also deals with the system in matrilineal Kerala. Professor 
Karve has succeeded in bringing out very clearly the contrast 
between the social system of northern India developed by a patri- 
lineal and patrilocal society, probably associated primarily with 
a pastoral economy, and depending for its strength on external 
alliances and the incorporation of outsiders, and that of the south 
which has its strength in the internal consolidation of closely relat- 
ed kinship groups originally, no doubt, dependent upon agriculture. 
It is not, she concludes, through the association of exogamous 
moieties that reciprocal kinship terms and the obligations that go 
with them develop, but by the continuous exchange of daughters 
between two or more families, which may thus grow into a closely 
knit, kinship unit. 

It is perhaps characteristic of the author that she should tend 
to lay emphasis on the less obvious processes in the formation of 
social units. She has stressed a somewhat similar point elsewhere, 
when writing of caste, and in both cases has drawn attention to 
what I may perhaps call the inductive method of group formation 
as contrasted with the deductive. Neither can be neglected of 

course in the study of Indian social organization, but the objecti- 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



This book has been in preparation for the last three years. I got 
a chance to work seriously at it during my stay in England in 1951- 
52 at the kind invitation of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies of the University of London. While there the first draft 
of the book was written and many points discussed with Prof. 
Haimendorf and Mr. Louis Dumont. At times I despaired of ever 
moving forward with the book and would certainly have ceased 
writing it but for the constant goading and ready help of Betty 
Haimendorf, Prof. Haimendorf’s wife, whose knowledge of Indian 
Anthropology is very great and whose friendship for a lonely 
elderly Indian woman in a strange city was even greater and more 
useful than the former. I also thank Mr. C. S. K. Pathy and Mr. 
M. S. H. Thompson for their help in elucidating certain Tamil terms. 

The Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation was 
another fairy who helped towards this book. I was invited to the 
United States and travelled from New York to San Francisco 
meeting colleagues and talking Anthropology with them to my 
heart’s content. The Americans whom I met were never tired of 
anthropological discussion and were ever ready to exchange views 
and information. I profited much by this stimulating experience. It 
was the most heart-warming experience in my life and I thank Mr. 
Chadbourne Gilpatric for enabling me to undertake this trip and to 
all the American colleagues I met for making it so useful to me. 

At home my colleagues in the Institute were as usual very help- 
ful. Prof. Katre, my Director, was consulted scores of times 
about meanings of Sanskrit words and was made use of almost 
like a dictionary and proved very much better than a dictionary 
each time. The three Sanskrit Pandits Messrs. Siddheshwara 
Shastri, Shrinivas Shastri and Krishna Murti Sharma were of help 
on many occasions. Prof. Sankalia looked through and clarified 
for me many of the archaeological and historical references. With- 
out Prof. Sankaran’s help the chapter on the southern kinship 
would not have got its illustrative material. He, with great 
patience, read Tamil with me and gave me my first taste of the 
magnificence of the Tamil literary tradition. To all these colleagues 
my very grateful thanks. 

The maps and tables were prepared by my assistant Miss Kamala 
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Xii PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Mokashi with the help of Mr. Z. Shaikh. Miss Mokashi also help- 
ed me with collection of kinship terms. 

On my return I thoroughly revised the first draft. During this 
time, I had great help from Drs. John and Ruth Useem who hap- 
pened to be in Poona then. The many hours of discussion spent 
with them were, I hope, of mutual benefit to us. 

Lastly, my sincere thanks to those hundreds of my countrymen 
who helped me, looked after me and fed me during my travels, all 
over India in villages and in jungle country. I hope that in future 
I may get the same welcome and hospitality from them. 

The Governments of Orissa, Mysore, Travancore and Bihar 
helped me in my investigation. This help and the help of the 
people made it possible for my meagre research grant to go 'a very 
long way indeed. My thanks to them and may I hope that the 
same hospitality will be shown to me in future too. 

The University of Poona gave me a research grant for taking 
anthropometric measurements in Karnatak. Although that work is 
being published separately, I record- my thanks here also, as I was 
enabled to collect material on kinship organization during my tour. 

A word of explanation about the absence of an index. When I 
prepared an index for the first two chapters, I found that not 
only was it very bulky, but I realized that it was of very little 
help for purposes of reference. All names of persons, all the kin- 
ship terms in English and the numerous equivalents given in Tables 
had to be included, as also the page references wherever those 
words were discussed in the text. Thus a word like “father” would 
have about a hundred page numbers following it and that would 
probably not be of any use to a reader for purposes of reference. 
I felt that the general arrangement of the book, i.e., chapters on 
different zones, the discussion on the individual words followed by 
the discussion on the kinship organization of the zone and the 
region, would be sufficient to enable a reader to locate the parti- 
cular reference he was looking for without the help of an index. 

In conclusion, but for the ungrudging and sympathetic co- 
operation of the Manager of the G. S. Press and his staff, this book 
would not have come out in its present format in such record 
time, and I tender them my grateful thanks. 



Poona 

V ijayadashami 
17 October, 1958 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



i 

Three things are absolutely necessary for the understanding of 
any cultural phenomenon in India. These are: the configuration 
of the linguistic regions, the institution of caste and the family 
organization. Each of these three factors is intimately bound up 
with the other two and the three together give meaning and sup- 
ply basis to all other aspects of Indian culture. 

A language area is one in which several languages belonging 
to one language-family are spoken. From the Himalayas in the 
north to the river Godavari in the south and from Karachi in the 
west to Gauhati in the east is a language area in which a majo- 
rity of the languages spoken belongs to the Indo-European family 
of languages. The second language area extends roughly from 
the middle reaches of the river Godavari in the north to the 
southernmost tip of India and from a few miles east of the city 
of Sholapur in the west to a little north of Shrikakulam on the 
eastern coast of India. This is the area in which languages of the 
Dravidian family are spoken. A few of these languages have 
penetrated northwards deep into the present area of the Indo- 
European languages, through east-central India. One language 
of the Dravidian family is also found in north eastern Ceylon and 
has been there at least from the beginning of the Christian era. 

The third language area belonging to the Austro- Asiatic family 
of languages does not represent, geographically, a solid contigu- 
ous block of territory, but is broken up by areas of the Indo- 
European and Dravidian languages. It consists of the forested 
areas of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Andhra, and of the 

a 

tiny isolated areas in the central Himalayan foot-hills and in the 
forests of central India. 

Each of these language areas is further divided into different 
linguistic regions. In each of such regions one language and its 
dialects are spoken. The major linguistic regions dealt with in 
this book are as follows : 
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KINSHIP ORGANIZATION IN INDIA 






(A) Language Area of the Indo-European Family of 

Languages 



Name of the linguistic Language spoken Designation of the 



region 




people 


(i) 


Punjab 


Punjabi 


Punjabi 


(2) 


Sind 


Sindhi 


Sindhi 


(3) (a) 


Uttar Pradesh 


Hindi 


Hindi 


(b) 


Madhya Bharat 


-do- 


-do- 


(4) 


Bihar 


Bihari 


Bihari 


(5) 


Bengal 


Bengali 


Bengali 


(6) 


Assam 


Assamese 


Assamese 


(7) 


Rajputana or 
Rajasthan 


Rajasthani 


Rajput & Marwari 1 


(8) 


Gujarat, com- 
prising former 
Gujarat and 
Kathiawad 2 


Gujarati 


Gujarati & 
Kathiawadi 


(9) 


Maharashtra 


Marathi 


Marathi 


(10) 


South Konkan 3 


Konkani 


No specific name 


(11) 


Orissa 


Oriya 


Oriya 



(Kashmiri spoken in Kashmir, Pahadi spoken in the 
Central Himalayan foot hills and Nepali spoken in Nepal 
have not been included in this table, as they are not dis- 
cussed in the present essay. Bihari differs only slightly 
from Hindi.) 

(B) Language Area of the Dra vidian Family of 

Languages 



Name of the linguistic 

region 

(1) Andhra Pradesh 

(2) Mysore 

(3) Madras 

(4) Kerala 

(5) Tulunad (south 
Mysore and the 
coastal region bet- 
ween Kanara and 
Mangalore) 

(6) Coorg Hills 5 
(Mysore) 

(7) Nilgiri Hills® 
(south Mysore) 



Language spoken 

Andhra or Telugu 
Kannada 
Tamil 
Malayalam 
Tulu 4 



Designation of 
the people 
Andhra or Telugu 
Kannadiga 
Tamilian 
Malayali 

Bant & other castes 



Kodagu Kodagu 

Toda Toda 
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The other linguistic regions of the D|ravidian family, 
being scattered, have no special names. The people speak- 
ing these languages and their geographical locations are in- 
dicated below : 



Name of the linguistic 


Language spoken 


Designation of 


region 




the people 


(8) (a) Malkangiri Dis- 


Kui and Gondi 


Koya, Kondh & 


trict of Orissa 




Gond 


(b) The whole of 


-do- 


-do- 


south- & west- 
central Orissa 
including Kora- 
put & Phulbani 
districts 






(c) Bastar in 


Gondi 


Gond 


Madhya 

Pradesh 






(d) Northern and 


Gondi 


Gond 


eastern border 
of Madhya 
Pradesh 






(e) Keonzher and 


Gondi 


Gondi 


north Orissa 






(f ) Parts of Chanda 


Kolami 


Kolam 



district of 
Maharashtra & 

Adilabad dis- 
trict of Andhra 
Pradesh 

(g) Parts of north Kurukh Oraon or Kurukh 

Orissa & south 
Bihar 

(C) Language Area op the Austro- Asiatic Family op 

Languages 

Name of the linguistic Language spoken Designation of 



region the people 

(1) The whole of south Mundari 7 Munda 

Bihar and north- Saora Saora 

ern, west-central Bondo Bondo 

& southern parts Juang Juang 

of Orissa Gadaba Gadaba 

Bhumia Bhumia 
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Name of the linguistic Language spoken Designation of 
region the people 

(2) The Santhal Par- Santhali Santhal 

gana district of 

West Bengal 

(3) Assam Hills Khasi Khasi 

The linguistic regions possess a certain homogeneity of culture, 
traits and kinship organization. The common language makes 
communication easy, sets the limits of marital connections and con- 
fines kinship mostly within the language region. Common folk- 
songs and common literature characterize such an area. This is 
inevitable as large numbers of people are illiterate and literary 
traditions are transmitted orally. Most of the devotional litera- 
ture of medieval India developed this way. The Ramayana of 
Tulsidas and the stories of Alha and Udan are recited, sung and 
retold now in the villages of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 
The poetry of the Marathi saints is preserved in the memory of 
thousands of illiterate Marathi peasants and artisans. The same 
type of stories, songs and proverbs are met with over wider areas 
covering different linguistic regions. The question arises as to 
whether the different regions acquired them from a common source 
or there are inter-regional agencies which transmit this cultural 
material from one region to another. Actually both these factors 
are at work and show us the interrelation of various regions and 
ultimately reveal the common fabric which we understand as Indian 
culture. 

In this book I have discussed the kinship terminologies of all the 
three language areas. It would have been possible and might have 
seemed more logical to divide the book into three parts dealing with 
these areas separately as (1) Indo-European or Sanskritic, 
(2) Dravidian, and (3) Mundari organizations of kinship. In- 
stead, I have presented the kinship organizations in a geographical 
sequence of (1) northern, (2) central, (3) southern and (4) east- 
ern zones. This procedure was adopted deliberately to emphasize 
the spatial pattern and interrelation of the kinship organization 
and the linguistic divisions. Since the geographical distribu- 
tion of different language families in India is well known, here I 
have only tried to relate this configuration with another cultural 
phenomenon, the kinship organization. 

The kinship organization follows roughly the linguistic pattern ; 
but in some aspects language and kinship pattern do not go hand in 
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hand. Thus though the Maharashtra region belongs to the area of 
Sanskritic languages its kinship organization is to a large extent 
modelled on that of the Dravidian south, its southern neighbour. 
The Dravidian north on the other hand has been affected to a large 
extent by its northern neighbours speaking Sanskritic languages. 
It is not the people of Karnatak and Andhra alone, whose literature 
is saturated with Sanskrit words and Sanskrit epics, who use some 
northern kinship terms, but also the Oraons and Gonds, the primi- 
tive jungle folk who live within the northern linguistic area, and 
have kinship vocabularies which show over fifty per cent of words 
borrowed from Sanskritic languages. I have therefore presented 
the kinship material in geographical divisions, which are easy to 
understand particularly after they are brought into relationship 
with the language areas of India. 

The second thing one must know if one wishes to understand any 
phase of the culture of any group of people in India is the caste 
system. The structure of the caste system has been well described 
by many Indian and foreign anthropologists. Some important 
facts about caste however need to be borne in mind to understand 
many features of kinship organization described in this survey, 

A caste is, with very few exceptions, an endogamous* group, con- 
fined to one linguistic region. Barring a few very large groups like 
the Marathas of Maharashtra and the Rajputs of Rajasthan, the 
number of people belonging to a caste ranges from a couple of thous- 
and to a couple of a hundred thousand. Endogamy and distribution 
over a definite area make caste members related to one another 
either by ties of blood or by ties of marriage. Therefore caste can 
be defined as an extended kin group.” In Indian literature, both old 
and new, the words for caste are : jati, jdta or kulam. Many 
castes having similar status and performing similar functions have 
names, one part of which may be common. Thus the castes, engag- 
ed in the work of a goldsmith have Sonar (worker in gold) as the 
common part of their names. In Maharashtra, for example, there 
are the following distinct castes doing work in gold : Daivadnya 
Sonar, Ahir Sonar, Lad Sonar, etc. Each of them is fully endo- 
gamous and occupies, within Maharashtra, a region slightly dif- 
ferent from the others. In a village a man may describe his caste 
simply as Sonar ; but further inquiry will bring out a fuller desig- 
nation of the caste. This phenomenon has led older anthropolo- 
gists to assume one caste for every major occupation and to call 
the endogamous groups following one occupation “sub-castes”. The 
terms “caste” and “sub-caste” led to the belief that the groups 
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called sub-castes were formed out of the bigger groups called 
castes. In the above example it would mean that in Maharashtra 
there was originally one large “caste” called Sonar which in course 
of time and for varied reasons split into smaller, mutually exclusive 
“sub-castes”. This view introduces further complications when it 
is seen that in most linguistic regions such as Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Gujarat, there are many sets of 
castes styling themselves Sonar. Similarly in every linguistic re- 
gion of India there are priestly castes calling themselves some type 
of Brahmin. If the terminology “caste” and “sub-caste” is retain- 
ed, the inevitable conclusion would be that originally for the whole 
country there was a Sonar caste and a Brahmin caste which split 
into various Sonar and Brahmin castes and sub-castes either within 
the same region or between different regions. 

Without going further into the question of “castes” and “sub- 
castes”, it is proposed (a) to apply the term “caste” for an endo- 
gamous group, (b) to do away altogether with the term “sub-caste”, 
and (c) to use the term “caste cluster” for groups of castes which 
follow similar occupations. 

Endogamy, distribution over a definite region and a hereditary 
occupation are thus characteristics of a caste as defined above. In 
addition, castes are ranked in a certain order. Sometimes a whole 
caste-cluster occupies a definite position in relation to other caste- 
clusters. Even within the caste cluster there is generally a rank- 
ing. The position and the rank of a caste within a caste cluster 
as also in relation to other caste clusters is almost never agreed 
upon by all. Part of Indian social history in ancient and modem 
times is made up of such disputes . 10 

Over and above the ranking of each caste, there is, since ancient 
times, a general scheme which divides all castes into four major 
orders called varna. In very ancient times there were two varnas, 
which later increased to four, even before the end of the Vedic 
period . 11 The four varnas were called, Brahmin, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Shudra. Since medieval times a fifth varna called 
Panchama was added, especially in the south. 

The castes included in the fifth or panchama order were called in 
British times “untouchables” and later “scheduled castes”. The 
word “untouchable” was translated in Indian languages, e.g. 
asprshya (in Marathi), achchut (in Hindi), to denote these castes. 
They were not known by such a name in pre-British times. The 
aspect of untouchability was stressed by the British and later by 
the Indian reformists. This word has served well in drawing 
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peoples’ attention to the social injustices under which these castes 
have suffered. It is however an unfortunate word from the point 
of view of analysis and understanding of the institution of caste. 
Untouchability is a characteristic of the caste structure from top 
to bottom. A few decades back a Brahmin would have been pol- 
luted by the touch of any other caste. If he came in contact with 
persons of other castes he had to take a bath to get rid of the pollu- 
tion before he could take his food. A Brahmin’s touch was not 
polluting to, the others ; but any caste, coming in contact with others 
became polluted. The author has shown elsewhere 12 that in a 
village each caste had a separate habitation area. Untouchability 
was thus a part of the caste system and was one more factor which 
made for separateness. In the case of the panchama group, un- 
touchability leading to separateness was carried to an extreme. 
Untouchability and pollution are found in familial situations like 
menstruation, child birth and death. In BTahmin families the 
main meal was cooked by women after taking a bath. In this state 
no members of the family could touch them without polluting them. 
Untouchability therefore is a feature of the whole of the caste 
system and family organization and is imbedded in very ancient 
ideas of pollution and purity. 

The Brahmin vama included all castes which called themselves 
Brahmin of some sort. A few castes claim Brahminhood, but are 
not accorded it by the other Brahmins . 13 

Castes which claim to be Kshatriyas, that is, warriors or ruling 
chieftains, belong to the Kshatriya varm. All the modern claim- 
ants to this rank try to trace their genealogies to the great heroes 
of Indian mythology. Where no such descent is established, an at- 
tempt is made to derive such castes from fire, etc . 14 

Vaishya generally go by various names : Vaishya, Bania, Vani, 
Sethi and Shetti. Their hereditary occupation is trade, commerce 
and shop keeping. Anybody doing the ritual work of a Brahmin 
generally claims to be a iBrahmin. There have been however, at 
all times in India, well-known ruling houses and trading people who 
did not belong to the Kshatriya or Vaishya order . 15 The Shudra 
order is made up of an extremely large number of caste-clusters fol- 
lowing various professions and includes chiefly food producers 
(agriculturists, fisherfolk, etc.), artisans, the so-called service 
castes and others. The last order has been sometimes regarded as 
a sub-order of the Shudras. It consists of all castes which have 
anything' to do with cattle carcasses, removal of night soil and such 
other occupations. Their houses are always situated apart from 
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the rest of the village and their touch is said to pollute all the other 
castes. 

Castes from the Shudra order try to rise to the higher orders 
especially that of the Kshatriya. Certain well established patterns 
of marriage and concubinage were known to exist between castes 
belonging' to different vai'nas. They will be considered later at the 
proper place. 

In every linguistic region the four varnas were generally distri- 
buted in such a way that the Shudras formed the largest number, 
while the remaining varnas, including the untouchables, made about 
thirty per cent of the population. 16 These proportions have 
however been upset in recent historical times by a large number of 
castes successfully claiming to be Kshatriyas. In the mechanism 
of rising higher in the caste and varna scale, marriage has always 
played a very important role, which will be discussed later. 

The third important factor in Indian life is the family and by 
family is meant here the joint family. In India the joint family 
has endured for as long as any records exist. Even about 1000 
B.C., in the time of the Mahabharata war, the joint family existed 
more or less as it exists todav. Earlier records of the Sanskrit 
texts called Brahmanas and Vedas justify the inference that the 
patrilineal, patrilocal joint family was in existence even then. 
Neither the Muslim nor the British rule was able to modify the 
structure of this most ancient institution of India. The industrial 
revolution and Western technology introduced by the British are 
gradually making inroads into the joint family and one does find 
in India a few examples of truly single families on the Western 
model. However in the great majority of cases it is still a larger 
or smaller joint family which one finds in India. 

A joint family is a group of people who generally live under one 
roof, who eat food cooked in one kitchen, who hold property in 
common, participate in common family worship and are related to 
one another as some particular type of kindred. 

This definition of a joint family needs clarification necessitated 
by the expression “who generally live and eat together”. Those 
people who subsisted solely by agriculture did, as a matter of fact, 
live and eat together ; but in the case of others who engaged in trade 
or were in the armed forces or civil services, some members of the 
joint family might remain away from home for an indefinite period. 
A joint family has always an ancestral seat or locality. However 
humble an Indian might be, he will always refer to his ancestral 
village as his home. As all service was paid for in land in ancient 
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days, every Indian had a small family holding in some village — may 
be just a strip of land or, for an artisan, just a small house. 

This connection of a family with a locality lingers even after the 
family has finally migrated out of its village. Such families keep 
on worshipping the gods of their former locality or come back, time 
and again, to keep certain vows made to these gods. 

The joint family has a seat, a locus, and is made up of certain 
kin. The kin group making up a joint family is of two types. In 
the northern type those men who trace descent from a common 
male ancestor form the core of the family; with them are asso- 
ciated women who are brought as brides and the young unmarried 
daughters of the family. Thus there are three or four generations 
of males related to the male ego as grandfather and his brothers, 
father and his brothers, own brothers and cousins, sons and nep- 
hews and wives of all these male relatives, plus the ego’s own un- 
married sisters and daughters. Sometimes a father’s sister may 
come back as a widow but that is rare and in the case of castes 
which allow widow remarriage, such residence is but temporary. 
The type and the number of other relatives who may be temporary 
visitors or permanent members of a joint household will be des- 
cribed later. These people find support and shelter in such a 
family but do not have rights to common property. The northern 
family is thus patrilineal and patrilocal and the married women in 
such a family live in the “house of their father-in-law” ( sasnral ) . 

In Kerala we meet with another kind of joint family called 
tharwad. In relation to the male ego, the members of such a 
family are : mother’s mother and her sisters and brothers, mother 
and her sisters and brothers, own brothers and sisters, mother’s 
sisters’ sons and daughters, and the children of the ego’s sisters. 
In this family there are no relations by marriage. The married 
women with their children live with their mothers. The husbands 
in this family also live in the house of their own mothers and are 
only occasional visitors to their wives and children. Both the types 
of family and their organization have been described in the follow- 
ing pages. The question as to how great the size of the family can 
be and how long an ever-growing family can occupy ore locus may 
however be briefly touched here. 

Every existing joint family is a piece broken off from a larger 
unit. In a city or a village there may be even ten or twelve houses, 
each sheltering a joint family, and all acknowledging common des- 
cent and showing relationship through one male line. Very often, 
in such cases, one house is known as the ancient house and called 
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the “great house”. This “great house” may shelter the family gods 
and, therefore, all the people of the other houses may have to go 
there on certain occasions of common worship. A time comes 
when even these ties are broken and the off -shoots establish their 
own family gods in their own respective houses . 17 In most Indian 
houses one corner of a room is given to the gods. This room how- 
ever, whatever its other uses (as store-room, dining room or 
kitchen), is often referred to as deoghar — the house of the gods. 
The northern family often breaks up at the death of the man who 
first founded it. He may be the father or a very vigorous grand- 
father, who has succeeded in keeping together four generations of 
males. When such a family splits and there is partition, it almost 
never splits into as many units as there are individual families, 
but into smaller joint families made up of a man, his wife and 
children, son’s sons and daughters; or a man, his wife and child- 
ren and a couple of younger brothers who wish to have his protec- 
tion or who may not be old enough to take care of themselves. 
In such cases the family gods remain in the ancestral home with 
the senior branch of the family. 

Frequent divisions of the joint family result in the formation 
of new groups in new houses, and in course of time the ancestral 
property, being divided at each splitting, becomes splintered into 
uneconomic holdings which cannot support the new joint families. 
In olden times when famine, epidemics and wars constantly re- 
moved large sections of the populations, a multi-branched joint 
family could possibly go on living on the ancestral site, but with 
the removal of these agencies of population control and with the 
possibility of getting employment in modern industrial towns, 
junior members of the joint family tend to go out. Even so, in- 
stead of founding independent families in the towns where they 
are employed, they tend to keep their ties with the joint family. 
They send money to help farming at home, send their wives home 
for childbirth and go themselves for an occasional holiday or in 
times of need. The urge to visit the family during certain festive 
occasions and at the time of sowing and harvesting of crops is so 
great that there is a seasonal migration of factory labourers every 
year in all industrial towns. A man may earn good wages and yet 
find it difficult to procure a bride from a decent house if he has no 
family with some land in some village. 

The northern family is strong in the unity of its men. This 
unity tends to break down because all the brides are from different 
houses. Also there is much rivalry among fathers and sons and 
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among collaterals . 16 In the southern matrilineal family there are 
no affinals, i.e. relations by marriage. Sons may wish for a closer 
bond with the father, or a father may wish to secure property for 
his son, but this is debarred by the laws of inheritance. People 
brought up in a patrilineal house may think that life without 
fathers and husbands would be impossible, but it may not be so in 
actual practice. It is difficult to assess what the actual feelings 
of those who live in a thdrwad are, because these communities have 
been greatly affected by contact with powerful patrilineal com- 
munities and sometimes mirror the sentiments of the latter. A 
serious study of the human values evolved in matrilineal com- 
munities before they came in contact with other communities, or at 
least felt the urge to imitate them, must be made from their litera- 
ture, folk-tales, and songs and from studies of their personality 
development. On the face of it, the southern joint family does not 
have the internal stresses and strains which so often lead to the 
breaking of the northern joint family. Rivalries of brothers, co- 
wives and sisters-in-law, and between daughters-in-law and 
mothers-in-law do not seem to form a theme of the songs and pro- 
verbs of the matrilineal people. And yet a thdrwad claiming des- 
cent from one ancestress breaks up into separate units. How 
and why the break occurs, I am unfortunately unable to point out, 
.as I have not studied the Kerala family from that point of view. 
In modern times a thdrwad breaks because of the urge in the 
males to found single families. An educated man migrates say 
to Delhi or Bombay where he has a job and lives in a single 
family made up of himself, his wife and children. It leads to 
both the husband and the wife leaving and gradually breaking 
away from their ancestral thdrwads. What is of interest is to 
find out how the thdnvad broke up into several units in olden 
vdays. I was told that a thdrwad did not break into several frag- 
ments all at one time as did the northern joint family, but that 
when a house became too small for its inhabitants, one of the wo- 
men together with her elder brother, or one of her mother’s bro- 
thers was asked to separate. Land was allotted to her and a new 
house built and she became the founder of a new thdrwad. A 
recent study reveals that owing to new tenancy laws which dis- 
courage absentee landlordship the tendency for splitting old big 
thdrwads has grown. Younger branches are now settled in new 
thdrwads in neighbouring villages where the old thdrwad held 
land . 10 

Thus the joint family is a community in itself which provides a 
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person with almost all physical and cultural necessities. A man 
born in a joint family in the northern zone has a very large num- 
ber of playmates of his own generation. He may be with the 
mother during feeding times only. At other times he may be 
looked after by one or two aunts (father’s brother’s wives) or 
grandmothers (father’s mother or father's father’s brothers* 
wives). He and the other little ones, once they are weaned from 
the mother’s breast, may also be sleeping with the grandmother. 
His initiation ceremony is generally performed together with 
cousins of his own age. In India it used not to be the proper thing 
for a man to fondle his own child in the presence of other members 
of the family or when strangers were present. So a child is gene- 
rally fondled by one of the grandfathers (father’s father or father’s 
father’s brothers) or younger uncles (father’s brothers). He 
is thus not dependent on his own parents physically and psycho- 
logically as is a child in a non- joint family. His sisters are gene- 
rally with the women folk. After initiation (called Upanayana, 
in Sanskrit) he generally spends much of his time in the companjr 
of boys and men. After marriage he may see his wife now and 
then moving and working with other young brides in the house. 
He ceremonially commences to live with her after she reaches 
puberty and then also his sexual life is regulated by the wishes 
of his mother and aunts. A man can speak to his wife only occa- 
sionally when young. When he grows up and has children, he 
may speak to her more often but even then direct address to her 
is forbidden by convention. He is fed and cared for by the women- 
folk but his life is mostly spent in the w r orld of men. The women 
have a joint life of their own in which adaptation to other women 
is as important as adaptation to the husband’s wishes. When a, 
woman is ill or in childbed she is looked after by other women, 
who also look after the older children. Husband-wife relationship 
in such a household does not take up a primary position in one’s 
life. In a patrilineal household a man does not have to change? 
his ways of life or become a stranger to his old friends because 
he is married. The wife neither demands nor gets the all absorb- 
ing attention that she does in the Western household. The wo- 
man has many new and far-reaching adaptations to make after her 
marriage but they are not in terms of a life of all absorbing’ pas- 
sion of two people together. She has to adjust herself to a big 
group of men and women. The loyalty to her husband is loyalty 
to the agnatic joint family of the husband. The question of divid- 
ed loyalties arises only when the husband quarrels with his kin. 
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Though a woman is often depicted as the breaker of the joint 
family, not seldom does she bind together the elements which would 
otherwise fall out. 

A joint family of this type is always an exciting group to live 
in. All the time something of interest is happening there. Now 
it is the marriage of a girl or a boy, now it is an initiation cere- 
mony, the birth of a new baby, the puberty rites of a new bride, 
a particular family ritual, a fast, a feast and sometimes a death. 
The wide extent of the family always ensures the coming and going 
of guests. The brothers of the brides come to invito them to their 
mothers’ houses, the daughters of the house are being brought 
home for a family feast or wedding. There is always bustle and 
expectation, laughter and quarrels, discussions and plans. Life 
may be complicated, sometimes full of bitterness, always full of 
quarrels and petty jealousies, but rarely dull, at least from the 
point of view of the children. 

The joint family is a miniature world, in some ways standing 
apart, in others inextricably bound up in a never ending ceremonial 
of exchanges and gift-giving with all the other joint families with 
whom it has affinal connections. The regulative force outside of 
the jurisdiction of the family elders is the caste and the village, 
the caste being thq circle for endogamy. In a given radius all the 
families in a caste can ultimately be shown to be related to each 
other. The village is the group which regulates the economic life 
of the joint family. When a famine occurs it is not the caste that 
migrates but the village. Even nomadic castes undertake their 
yearly migrations in groups of families. Among them different 
families have their own itinerary for visiting a certain territory 
and other families are not allowed to encroach on their region. 
The inter-familial behaviour is regulated by the caste. As the 
organization of the family has been dealt with in great detail in the 
following pages, it need not be gone into further here. 

Some recent studies carried out at the Deccan College, Poona, 
have shown that joint, and sometimes non-joint families give shel- 
ter and protection to relatives who have no legal or religious claims 
on them. The patrilineal joint family sometimes in as many as 
18 per cent of the sample in one area included widowed sisters or 
daughters and their children. In about 1 to 5 per cent families, 
more distant relatives (wife’s parent or siblings, mother’s parent 
or siblings) also find shelter. 20 In a country where wars were 
continuous and dacoities frequent and where religious institutions 
or the state offered little to alleviate the sufferings of the people, 
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it was the joint family which provided the much needed security 
to a very large number of people. The caste and the family form 
therefore one circle of individual relationship in which a person 
finds certain satisfactions and plays certain roles. This circle 
touches another, which comprises activities which are mainly of 
the economic type — the village. In this circle an individual comes 
in contact with people of other castes and where his duties and 
rights in relation to these other castes are defined. 21 The indivi- 
dual and the family to which he belongs are the primary initiators 
of behaviour. They may deviate from the norms set up by the 
caste. In some cases caste may ultimately sanction an innovation 
(see page 18). In the alternative the caste may reject the new 
pattern and excommunicate the individual or the whole family for 
accepting it. In olden days excommunication was a terrible thing. 
A man was barred entrance into the house of a caste member, 
denied food or shelter and had to leave the village because the 
village always upheld the decision of the caste. The British 
government in India made it possible for people to withstand the 
pressure of the caste because the first reformers were employed 
by government or semi-government agencies which were outside 
the jurisdiction of the caste or the village. 22 Even so the caste 
could make its power felt. A few years ago in the city of Shola- 
pur in Maharashtra a rich man of the Vaddar caste tried to defy 
his caste. Among the Vaddars there is a taboo against women 
wearing a bodice. They may wear rich saries or gold ornaments, 
but must never wear a bodice or a blouse. The gentleman order- 
ed his women folk to wear these like the women of all the other 
castes. He and his family were promptly excommunicated and 
after a few weeks of resistance they had to give up the innovation, 
make an abject apology and pay a heavy fine before they were 
admitted back into the fold. This happened before 1953. Re- 
cently the same caste has made a new innovation by ordering its 
women-folk to wear a blouse. This time it is the caste which is 
the primary initiator of a change. 

Thus the linguistic region, the caste and the family are the 
three most important aspects of the culture of any group in India. 
This applies also to what are called the primitive tribes of India. 
These tribes have lived with the others for thousands of rears. 
When the Vedas began their records, the difference between the 
cultural level of the conquering Aryans and the conquered forest 
dwellers (Dasyus) could not have been very great. Both were 
illiterate and both were polytheistic. The Aryans had cattle and 
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horses. The Dasyus probably grew rice in forest clearings. The 
Aryans needed open country for grazing their cattle and cultiva- 
tion with the plough. They burnt the jungles. As the jungles 
were being burnt the tribals were driven southwards and east- 
wards and were thus cut off from active intercourse with the life 
in the plains. The Aryans and those of the original people who 
remained in the jungles possibly lost some features of their origi- 
nal culture. I have called this a process of progressive primiti- 
visation . 23 Many other people in India, once known as conque- 
rors and empire builders were reduced to a state of poverty and 
nomadism. The Aryans and the people they conquered freely ex- 
changed ideas, words, materials and processes. The primitives 
use a kinship terminology which is made up of Sanskritic words 
to the extent of fifty per cent. They cannot be treated as an iso- 
lated people. The caste and the tribe are two concepts which are 
almost interchangeable in certain contexts. A caste of today (e.g. 
the Mahars of Maharashtra) may have been a former tribal group. 
A group of tribes (e.g. the Rajputs, the Ahirs) may function like 
a caste. The governmental self-sufficiency of a caste may be a 
vestige of tribal organization. The cultural process in India, 
where juxtaposed groups live together and where a gradual ex- 
change takes place, makes it possible for the primitive to live side 
by side with the sophisticated, and one finds again and again the 
caste groups showing features of primitive organization and the 
primitives showing the most sophisticated institutions and atti- 
tudes. The primitives are an organic part of the Indian life and 
cannot be treated separately as something fundamentally different 
from the rest. 

A sharp distinction between them and the Indian agriculturist 
cannot be made and yet there are some features which make it 
necessary to differentiate the forest dwellers from the agricul- 
turists. The forest dwellers are generally called the tribal or 
the primitive people. They do not have the elaborate caste sys- 
tem of the rest of the Hindu population, though among some tribes 
there are social divisions which can well be termed castes. In this 
essay these people have been designated as tribal or primitive 
people. 

The present day cultural problems before India largely reVolve 
round three entities — language, caste and family — as the fol- 
lowing examples will show. The tendency is to minimise the dif- 
ferences and establish uniformities. Some people would much 
rather have a unitary state with one language rather than a fede- 
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ration with many linguistic states. The new Indian State has 
abolished in law all privileges and discriminations connected with 
the caste system. It wishes to abolish the very mention of the 
word caste. The establishment of a uniform civil code for all 
citizens is a directive principle of the Indian constitution. So far 
a number of laws have been passed which however apply only to 
Hindus and not to others. This action is contrary to the profes- 
sions about a secular state, which has the task of governing a 
multicultural, multireligious society. A state as the highest re- 
gulating system has a right to shape the lives of the individuals 
it governs. Welding’ of the Indian sub-continent into a nation is 
a great cultural task, but very often the urge for uniformity des- 
troys much that from an ethical and cultural point of view can be 
allowed to remain. The need for uniformity is an administrative 
need, not a cultural one . 24 If we assert that our society is multi- 
cultural, we must recognize that we are also a society with many 
alternate values and many alternate ways of life, we must not des- 
troy them under the pretence of building a nation. The path to 
uniformity is one of tyranny and we shall lose our first cultural 
value if we make uniformity our goal. 

II 

The Method op Investigation 

The present investigation was started in the year 1938-1939 in 
Maharashtra and then extended to other parts of India. While 
working in Maharashtra I became gradually aware of what may be 
called the cultural Gestalt of a linguistic region. Briefly stated, it 
was as follows : In Maharashtra there is a group forming about 

forty per cent of the population and made up of various intercon- 
nected castes called Maratha and Kunbi . 25 The Marathas claim to 
be Kshatriyas or warriors and gradually the Kunbis are calling 
themselves Marathas and claiming the same rank. This process 
may be called Marathization in the narrower sense. This group is 
at its strongest in central Maharashtra. It owns land, is expert 
in dry farming , 26 has a certain clan organization, typical marriage 
customs and a particular type of kinship organization which is 
based firstly on one type of cross-cousin marriage and secondly on 
clans organized on a hierarchical principle. 

The kinship terms are almost all purely Sanskritic in origin but 
reflect a Dravidian kinship organization. Strong patriarchal 
families with partrilineal succession and inheritance are coupled 
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with certain customs suggestive of strong matrilineal bonds. Round 
this Maratha-Kunbi group of castes can be placed other castes who 
follow and definitely imitate the Maratha peculiarities. These are 
castes like the Mali (gardener) , 27 Nhavi (barbar), Parit (Washer- 
man), Mahar and Chambhar (the lowest castes of hereditary vil- 
lage servants whose main work consists of removing dead cattle 
and skinning them). They also do other work like carrying mes- 
sages, providing wood for cremation, etc. Some Brahmin castes 
like the Deshastha Rgvedi Brahmins are closely associated with the 
Marathas. On the other hand there are castes which do not allow 
cross-cousin marriage, but which are so far influenced by the com- 
mon practice of the region that an occasional case of such a mar- 
riage is condoned. A minority of castes follows quite different 
practices as regards marriage. All these castes within one region 
could be arranged in two ways : (1) according to their connec- 

tion with the main Maratha-Kunbi group, or (2) geographically, 
i.e. according to the territory they occupy within the linguistic re- 
gion. This double plotting gives an insight into the process of 
acculturation and accommodation going on within such an area. 
The model of the Maratha-Kunbi group is followed by those Brah- 
mins who have been associated with them in this central region 
e.g. the Brahmin caste named Deshastha Rgvedi. We have ano- 
ther Brahmin caste found primarily in the north and east of 
Maharashtra — Madhyandina — which is not influenced at all by 
the Maratha practices. Again the Kunbis who have come within 
the Maratha sphere of influence have a social organization very 
similar to theirs. But the northern Berar Kunbis show a more 
varied, and in some respects, widely differing organization. Some 
castes show complete acculturation with what may be termed the 
Maratha complex, while others show a great resistance and appear 
like isolated cultural islands. A large number of the traits of vari- 
ous castes can be interpreted in terms of functional association 
and geographical position, for example the Marathas in the Central 
region frown upon a man’s marriage with his father’s sistetr’s 
daughter, while the Marathas in the south of Maharashtra practice 
this form of marriage following the example of their southern 
Dravidian neighbours, the people of Karnatak. The Rgvedi 
Deshastha Brahmins of Maharashtra go a step further and prac- 
tise the marriage of a man to his elder sister’s daughter — a usual 
form of marriage in Karnatak. Physical proximity however is 
not a sufficient explanation, because in the same towns and villages 
the Madhyandin Brahmins allow neither of the two types of mar- 
ie. ..2. 
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riage and adhere strictly to northern customs. Researches have 
shown that the Madhyandin Brahmins are late comers from the 
North into the area which they occupy now. This insight into the 
internal structure of a linguistic region was gained through my 
travels through that region, taking towns and villages in my 
itinerary. 

The caste has its own modes of behaviour including those about 
marriage. Each caste goes on following its modes. There are no 
institutions like a central church or a common law to enforce cer- 
tain patterns and yet people living together and speaking the same 
language tend gradually towards certain uniformities through 
imitation. Immigrant groups which come with their own gods, 
speech, marriage practices, etc. gradually adopt local gods, local 
speech and local customs. Thus over one linguistic region uni- 
formities are found which justify the region being considered as a 
cultural region. One example of this type is worth recording. 
Khandesh is the north western district of Maharashtra with a com- 
mon northern boundary with Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh. In 
north Khandesh there are agriculturists called Gujars. They 
marry among themselves and have no contacts beyond the border. 
Their men speak Marathi, their women do not speak it too well. 
The dress of the men is Marathi but among the women a very large 
number still dress in the central Indian way. Their rules of mar- 
riage are like those in north India. At the time the author visited 
the area an important meeting of the caste council was held in 
order to decide whether a young' man wanting to marry his mother’s 
brother’s daughter should be allowed to do so. After a debate last- 
ing for two days it was allowed. One of the caste elders remark- 
ed, “we can’t swim against the stream. All people around us prac- 
tise such a marriage and youngsters get ideas in their heads”. 

I moved from region to region collecting information about kin- 
ship practices and terminology. The contacts were established 
through friends, students and government officials. Supposing I 
had an acquaintance in Dharwar in Karnatak, I would make that 
my first station and then get introduced to the friends and rela- 
tives of these acquaintances who, in their turn, would take me to 
their homes and villages. I travelled from place to place, never 
knowing where my next stop was to be nor where my next meal 
was to come from. I take this opportunity to record my heartfelt 
thanks to the hundreds of people who helped me through these 
wanderings, who gave me a glimpse into different regional cultures 
and attitudes, and fed me and sheltered me. Rest pauses between 
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work, meal times, travel in buses full of people and in third class 
railway compartments filled with men and women gave the oppor- 
tunities I sought for collecting kinship material. A small begin- 
ning would be sufficient to set the ball rolling and each would come 
out with his or her stories. I had naturally to tell also about my- 
self, about my husband and children and the parents-indaw and 
the others would tell about their kin. At such times it was not 
always possible or advisable to take notes. Kinship terms and 
situations involving personal narratives for family usages, scraps 
of songs and proverbs were however taken down. The working 
day meant over twelve hours of work. After coming back to 
Poona the data would be looked into and verified linguistically by 
referring to some good dictionary and then a study of some lite- 
rature would be undertaken to find out how far the literature re- 
flected the kinship attitudes. These studies were very rewarding. 
They revealed the intimate connection between literature and so- 
cial, especially kinship organization and helped to interpret cer- 
tain facts which had seemed obscure to me. Such studies also 
gave a feeling of sureness while dealing with people. A few 
examples will suffice to show how these studies helped in the under- 
standing of the present attitudes and changes. 

When I was collecting material in Gujarat I found out that 
only certain castes practised junior levirate while all castes ob- 
served certain patterns of behaviour which one would expect from 
levirate customs. A woman must never speak to and always cover 
her face in front of the elder brother of her husband, while she 
can be very familiar with his younger brother. An old Brahmin 
scholar objected strongly to my interpretation of the joking rela- 
tionship between a woman and her husband’s younger brother as 
pointing* to sexual mating in the past. He stoutly maintained that 
to a man the bhabl (elder brother’s wife) was like a mother or an 
elder sister and the familiarity between them that of a mother 
with her son or of an elder sister with her brother. He also drew 
my attention to the modern fiction and a cinema film then running 
in Bombay where such a role was depicted on the part of the bhabl. 
He agreed that among certain castes levirate was practised but 
denied that the implications of that relationship could be carried 
to people who did not practise such a custom. 

The situation in modern Gujarat and Kathiawad was as follows : 
(1) There were words denoting kinship of different types which 
were used by all people ; (2) there were certain kinship practices 
which were also common to all people. One of these was that a 
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woman must cover her face completely or partially in the presence 
of her husband's eider brother. A man and a woman in such rela- 

4 

tionship must either avoid each other or keep a certain distance 
and observe circumspection. There was also a custom which 
allowed a woman to joke and speak freely with her husband's 
younger brother. A man and a woman in such a relationship could 
sprinkle coloured water on each other at the time of the festival of 
Holi. (3) The population was divided however into two groups, 
a higher caste group, mostly urban, and a lower caste group, mostly 
rural. The first group did not practise levirate and its literature 
treated the elder brother's wife on par with the mother or elder 
sister. The second group still occasionally practised levirate, but 
did not like to own up to the practice. 

To sum up, the kinship terminology and joking and avoidance 
patterns were common to all, but the junior levirate, which one 
would expect from the two was not present in one group and pre- 
sent, but not overtly admitted by the other group. 

I showed to the learned Pundit three references 28 from the lite- 
rature of Gujarat and Kathiawad, which definitely recorded levi- 
rate practices among higher castes. In one poem the address 
bhdbi (elder brother’s wife) was taken as a term of insult by the 
woman so addressed and she consigned herself to flames for such 
public insult. The Pundit read carefully all the references, came 
next day to see me, agreed with my interpretation, and gave me 
some information which I would never have got by myself. This 
was, that in his part of Gujarat, village women used the word 
diyor (younger brother of the husband) as a term of contempt 
and abuse for any man they despised. This was the usage one 
would have expected from the story referred to above (bhdbi— 
woman paramour; diyor = man paramour). The same scholar 
also told me that people of the higher castes, who did not gene- 
rally practise levirate did so in cases of poverty. This investiga- 
tion of literary records also showed that at one time levirate 
practices were common among all castes of Gujarat. The modern 
situation however was that the higher, more educated and ur- 
banised castes had given it up. A reference to past literature and 
present practices clearly showed the change which was coming 
over a society and also pointed out which groups were the most 
exposed to modern Western contact and change and which of them 
were more resistant. The diachronic study of this type makes 
assessment of quantity and direction of change and the identity 
of the affected groups possible. It shows the relationship of the 
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“Great Tradition” and the “Little Tradition”. It also clarifies the 
environmental differences between the “urban” and the “rural”. 

In the course of investigation about kinship organization dif- 
ferent types of data and different aspects of social relationship 
come up — kinship terms, kinship usages, influence or role of wo- 
men and men de facto and de jure, attitudes and personality deve- 
lopment, change and durability of various usages. Observation in 
field of the present is greatly helped and some aspects are elucidated 
by an examination of written records. Social movement through 
change in meaning of kinship terms or through adoption of new 
terms, through variance in words and usages becomes clear. Some- 
times words and usages, not properly understood, become clear 
through a story. 

The “great tradition” is well documented in the main literary 
stream. There are also glimpses of the “little tradition” in cer- 
tain types of recorded literature. The hymn books, the ritual 
treatises, the epics, the dramas, the poems, didactic literature, 
philosophical books, etc. represent the “great tradition”. There 
are records of stories and songs in Sanskrit, but especially in 
Prakrit languages which reveal to some extent the “little tradi- 
tion”. Lastly, during’ the last fifty years, songs and stories of 
illiterate peasants have been recorded by anthropologists and by 
men and women of literature. In India there are special songs 
sung by women. These are handed down through oral tradition 
by women and represent a special type of “little tradition”. They 
reveal aspects of kinship structure not found in the literature of 
men, which makes up the “great tradition”. 

In times of culture contact the “great tradition” is the first to 
record the effect of the new impact. The literature of the last 
150 years shows vividly the reflection of the British libeial and 
utilitarian philosophies during the first reform movements and the 
up-to-date literature reflects the literary movements in the English 
speaking world. The social reform movements in Maharashtra 
and Gujarat and the social-cum-religious movement of the Brahmo 
Samaj in Bengal and the essays, novels and short stories of the 
times illustrate this. The innovators or transformers are urban 



people, and urban castes dominated the new thought . 29 Since free- 
dom, there is a new interest in the own past, but even this nostalgic, 
romantic revivalism cannot stem the processes of change which 
have got going in the last century. 

It is not enough to know about just the modern setting. In song 
and drama, the deeply religious poetry and homely proverbs, in al- 
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most all languages of India as far back as literary records exist, the 
family situation has been exploited in a hundred different ways. A 
study of these illumines the present situation as it is enacted before 
our eyes. Words, gestures, customs, gain a meaning which would 
escape us if we did not know this long history and its record. 

Not only is this knowledge of the past useful to gain an insight 
into the life of the agricultural population, but it is also necessary 
for a proper study of those called primitives. 

The interrelation of the primitives and the other Indians cannot 
be evaluated on the analogy of the relation between the primitives 
and the whites, such as the American Indians and the American 
Whites, the Africans and the Europeans, or the Maoris and the 
Europeans. In all these cases, the Whites and primitives deve- 
loped apart in space and time and then were suddenly thrown to- 
gether a few hundred years ago. In India the primitives and the 
others have lived together for over two or three thousand years. 
The primitives have almost all the social institutions and elaborate 
rites of the non-primitives, while the Hindus actively share all the 
beliefs of the primitives. In such a context, one must use great 
caution before dubbing something as primitive. The penetration 
into Hindu life of what is thought of as primitive and its long re- 
cord is surprising, and a knowledge of it would help to understand 
better the primitives and the others. I give only two cases from 
scores known to me. Elwin has noted in his book the peculiar be- 
lief of the Baiga that the rainbow emerges out of an anthill. 30 This 
belief was recorded by Kalidasa in one of his poems (Meghaduta, 
verse 15, line 2) giving a description of the rainy season : “From 

the top of an anthill arises the bow of the god Indra.” In Sanskrit 
and in the modern Indian languages the rainbow is called “Indra’s 
bow”. The anthill is the house of the cobra. The cobra is sup- 
posed to have a shining jewel on the top of its hood and the rays 
emerging from the jewel out of the top of the anthill give rise to 
the phenomenon known as Indra’s bow during the rainy season. 
This however is the explanation of the line by a late commentator. 
What Kalidasa was actually referring to we do not know. The 
Baigas think that the rainbow arises from a gourd in the anthill. 
In this context the Baiga belief raises problems quite different from 
what they would be if it w T as merely an isolated Baiga idea. 

Elwin also mentions a king Shriyal and his queen Changuna 
appearing in various stories of the Gonds. Shriyal and Changuna 
are well-known personalities in the songs and stories of the Maha- 
rashtra region. In Karnatak Shriyala-Shetti and Changalike- 
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Avva have a festival of their own . 81 * The story of Shriyal and his 
queen Changuna is told in a late medieval Shaivaite book and I 
understand from my Kannada colleague, Professor D. R. Bendre 
of Sholapur, that Shriyal is not merely a mythical personality. He 
is also mentioned as an army officer and a petty chief. 

This story, which apparently had its origin in the south, is found 
over a very wide region today. It spread into Maharashtra with 
the Shaiva literature of the south. Was it taken to the Gonds 
also by itinerant story tellers or were the Gonds in possession of 
it before they pushed northwards into the Mahakoshala region? 
If so, would it give us an approximate date for the northward move- 
ment of the Gonds? Does the possession of this story show a 
cultural affinity of the Gonds with the Kannada people as some 
linguists assert on the basis of linguistic analogies? Thus what 
has been described as a current myth among the Gonds has a very 
wide distribution among the non-primitive people in Maharashtra 
and Karnatak. 

I myself started the inquiry as a field worker and turned to the 
written records only when I could not understand some of the data 
I had collected and found that the written literature helped me to 
understand my field notes. Words which I had taken down with- 
out understanding their full significance became clear when I found 
them in the context of a story or in a poem. Usages which had 
appeared strange to my urban upbringing could be placed in their 
proper setting and perspective when found recorded. This does 
not mean that I could find everything corroborated by record, but 
even that which was thus not recorded, according' to my limited 
amount of search and reading, gained in meaning from a better 
knowledge of the recorded elements. A people’s literature has a 
peculiar relation to their social institutions. In some kind of 
literature the social institutions are idealized, in another they are 
ridiculed ; in a third the literature is starkly realistic. All the time 
a particular type of evaluation of social institutions is found in 
literature and I found this interrelation of the written or oral 
literature and the actual social institutions as lived by people a 
fascinating study in idealization, rationalization, self-castigation, 
self-criticism, suggestion and imitation on the part of a society. 
The cultural lag between the literary norm and the actual conduct 
is itself a study of enormous value and for such complicated cultures 
as that of India as essential as field studies. 

The following study in kinship is based on personal inquiry sup- 
plemented by readings in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadhi, Hindi, 
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Gujarati, Marathi and Maithili. Inability to read the southern 
languages has made me feel as if a blank wall stretched before me 
and so I endeavoured to read Tamil with my colleague Professor 
C. R. Sankaran. Even that little reading was of very great use to- 
me in giving a glimpse into the Tamil thought and idiom and I re- 
cord my grateful thanks to him for his kindness and patience. 

To Indian readers things like the resume of the Mahabharata 
story (Appendix) may appear redundant, but I found that the ave- 
rage non-Indian anthropologist knew very little of Indian literary 
traditions and sometimes did not care for them either. To him 
this appears as a useless, nostalgic dipping into a vanished past. 
I assure him that that past lives with us even today vividly, obsti- 
nately and sometimes obtrusively and must be known by everyone 
interested in the present. 



Ill 

The material on Indian kinship has been presented in the follow- 
ing pages as belonging' to four cultural zones : (1) the northern, 

(2) the central, (3) the southern (4) the eastern. Zones 1 and 2 
comprise the language area of the Sanskritic Indo-European lan- 
guages; zone 3 is made up of the Dravidian language area, while 
the 4th zone includes the scattered area wherein Austric or Mundari 
languages are spoken. 

The description of the kinship organization of the northern zone 
is divided into two parts. The first is devoted to material found 
in ancient Sanskrit records with a short note which adds kinship 
terms in Pali found in Buddhist literature and in Ardhamagadhi 
found in Jain literature. These terms are useful for understand- 
ing the meaning' of modern kinship terms used in Sanskritic and 
Dravidian languages. 

The second part is devoted to a description of a generalized mo- 
del for the whole of northern India called the northern zone and 
kinship terms in the northern languages (Punjabi, Sindhi, Hindi, 
Bihari, Bengali, Assamese and Pahadi) are given and briefly ex- 
plained. 

The central zone includes central India, i.e. Rajathan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Gujarat and Maharashtra. In this zone people 
speak languages predominantly Sanskritic, though it also includes 
many tribes speaking Dravidian and Mundari languages as will 
become evident from the map. The kinship organization in the 
central zone, though modelled on the northern pattern, shows some 
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very significant differences which can best be described as being 
due to culture contact with the other two zones, especially the south- 
ern zone of the Dravidian language area. 

The description of the southern zone is given in two parts. The 
first part tries to give the whole Dravidian system and its differ- 
ences from the northern system. In the second part short des- 
criptions of the kinship systems and terms of the linguistic regions 
of the Dravidian area are given. 

The author thinks that her interpretation of the Southern sys- 
tem is of great significance for Indian cultural anthropology. The 
kinship organization in the various regions within this language 
area and of different castes and tribes within each region are pre- 
sented as adjustments necessitated by cultural contact. 

The eastern zone and its kinship organization are described in 
the next chapter. A new chapter has been added in this new edi- 
tion, dealing with inheritance and succession in the northern and 
southern zones. 

The concluding chapter indicates some important problems for 
research arising out of the present investigation. 
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1961. 
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26 Outside Maharashtra all Marathi-speaking people are referred to as 
Marathas ; but in Maharashtra, the word “Maratha” is applied to a caste. 

20 Farming with the aid of monsoon rains only, i.e. without irrigation or 
•well-water. 

27 Market gardeners who are experts in farming irrigated lands. 

28 For original see: Gujarat Tatha Kathiawad Deshani Varta , (in Guja- 
rati), parts 1 and 2, Gujarat Vernacular Translation Society, Ahmedabad, 
1935. I. Karve, BDCRI, Vol. IV, No. 3. 

29 In the same way the Kayastha castes of the Delhi region imitated out- 
wardly certain practices of the Muslim rulers and took up the Urdu lan- 
guage. 

30 V. Elwin, The Baiga, London, Murray, 1939, p. 336. 

31 The folk festival of Shiralshet in Maharashtra may be the same in origin 
as the one in Karnatak, though the stories and the modes of celebration are 
-different. 
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KINSHIP USAGES IN ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL PERIODS; 



(A) DATA FROM THE VEDAS AND BRAHMANAS 1 

► 

There are no genealogies in these works. Hymns, phrases, stories 
or fragments of them and, in the Brahmanas, ritual matters are 
found. These, however, enable us to construct a picture of kin- 
ship organization and usages, which form the basis for later prac- 
tices and which, in their turn, find explanation through the more 
copious data of later times. 

The words found in these books show two types of arrangement : 
(a) arrangement in generations, and (b) a division into two sets 
of terms, one for the members of the family of birth and the other 
for the members of the family by marriage. In each set, there are 
distinct terms for three generations of persons. 

The words for the ego’s generation are : bhrdtr — brother," 
svasr — sister. Both these words are used in the plural to mean 
brothers and sisters together. Thus bhrdtarah and svamrah mean 
geschwister and siblings. 

The words for the generation of the parents of the ego are : pitr, 
fata, tala — father : mdtr , ambl , vand — mother. Tata and tala 
appear to be terms of affection, which could be used apparently also 
for a son.- The word nand is used extremely rarely. The word 
ambl or ambCt occurs at some places. 

The terms for the younger generation of the ego are : sunn, -puti a,, 
naptr — son, a boy; dnhitr, kanyd, haul, kand — daughter, a girl, 
a virgin. Of these, sunn and duhitr are used exclusively with a 
kinship connotation. The word putra is also used for a son, but 
it is quite often used for any boy. From its form naptr seems to 
belong to a set of kinship terms ending in r, but already in the 
oldest Rgveda, it is used to denote a descendant. In the same way 
kanyd, kuna and kanl are used to mean “the little one, female” and 
also the virgin girl. 

Terms for the generation above the father appear rarely and are 
derived either from the word for father or by the addition of a 
prefix or a suffix to it. Pita-maha (father-great) is the paternal 
grandfather and pra-pitd~maha, the great grandfather. 

28 
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The dual of the word pit y is used for both the parents, the father 
and mother, while its plural is used for all the dead ancestors, 
•especially those who are receivers of food given to the dead. Pitr 
and rndtp are qualified by certain adjectives and suffixes. The most 
.significant of these are adjectives janitd and janitri, which mean 
■“the progenitor”. The expression janitd pita and janitri mdtd 
would mean respectively “the progenitor father” and “progenitrix 
mother”. Nothing occurs beyond these expressions, but there is 
ground to believe, in view of what is recorded in certain stories 
and in view of what one finds in later literature which will be des- 
cribed further on, that there could be a pita (father) or a mdtd 
(mother) who were not progenitors. In the story of Sunahsepa 8 
we are told of a Brahmin boy who was “adopted” by the sage 
Vishvamitra and renamed Devarata. 

The word pitrtama 4 occurs. It can be rendered as “the most 
fatherly of fathers”. The question whether it might indicate the 
existence of many fathers is discussed below. 

At a few places the words mdtr-tame 5 and ambitame occur. 
Tama is a suffix of the superlative degree. The expression means 
“mother most”, i.e. most motherly. As the expression has a refer- 

v 

ence to “other mothers” among whom this particular one (a river) 
is the most motherly, it seems to suggest the existence of polygyny 
which, as we shall see later on, can be inferred from other terms 
and legends also. The same suffix occurs with bhrdtr and the word 
then means “the most brotherly,” the best among brothers. 

There is no word for a cousin of any type. The word pitr - 
svasriya is found in some late verses of Rgveda, which seem to be 
interpolations. It means the daughter of the father’s sister. 
Neither are there anv words for descendants below one’s own 
children’s generation except the word vaptr, which has already been 
noted above. 

Parallel to this set of words, there are words for three genera- 
tions of affinal relations. These are, for the ego’s generation, pati, 
bhartr = husband ; jay a, patni, bharya — wife ( bhdrya occurs 
rather late); jdyd-pati, da?npati (both in dual) = husband and 
wife, together; devr — brother of husband (probably younger 
brother) ; nandndr = husband’s sister; and sydla = brother of the 
wife. For the generation above that of the ego, there are only two 
words, svadura — father-in-law ; svasru — mother-in-law. And for 
the generation below that of the ego, again there are only two 
words, jdmdtr = son-in-law ; snu§d = daughter-in-law. 

Two words denoting the bridegroom and the bride are respective- 
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]y, vara and vadhu. The farmer is used in the plural to denote the 
people on the groom’s side ; another word, janyah 1 (plural of jam) 
is used for the people belonging to the bride’s party. Vadhuyu 
one who wants a bride, occurs both in Rgveda and Atharvaveda. 

Two special words which are of interest are agre-didhimfy-pati 
and e-didhisuh-paii. The former occurs in the Aitareya version 
of Yajurveda and the latter in the Vdjasaneya version . 8 The ex- 
pression means “the husband of a woman who marries before her 
elder sister is married.” 

Some of these words need explanation. Pati, used most often 
for husband is also used otherwise compounded with other words 
or alone, without any kinship connotation, and means “lord, master 
or possessor”. In this sense it has a different form of inflection 
from that when it means “husband”, though this rule is not uni- 
versal, especially in the older literature. Pati in the sense of 
master or ruler is found in the following' ascending series : 
dam, pati = the lord of the house, also said of the gods Indra, Agni, 
etc. In dual it is used for “husband and wife” as the two rulers 
of the house; grha^pati — master of the house; vast ospa ti = the 
(ancestral?) spirit guarding' the house; jdspati — the head of a 
(lineage?) family; visa m pa ti = the ruler of people, the king, the 
head of the tribe. Thus the word pati. from the very beginning 
of the literary record, has meant “the possessor” or “the ruler”, as 
also “the husband”. The legal position of the husband, which be- 
comes quite explicit in later literature, leaves one in no doubt at 
all that the husband ( = pati) had the rights of the master or 
possessor over his wife. 

Bhartr is generally used for “husband”, but it is also used in its 
root meaning and then connotes “one who feeds”. In this word 
the obligation or duty of the husband vis-d->vis the wife is empha- 
sized. The oldest words for wife are jdyd and patni. The former 
seems to mean “one who gives birth to children”. As such, any 
woman could claim to be a jdyd. The word does not denote any* 
status, but the children apparently could inherit. Patni is the 
feminine of pati and appears to have a status connotation in such 
words as Jds-patni or grha-patni. This is made absolutely clear 
in the literature immediately following this period {see part B).. 
That the word has a status connotation even in the Yedas can be 
inferred from the words sa-patni (co-wife, rival) and sa-patna 
(any rival, especially used in connection with the rivalry of kings 
or Brahmins). There are magical formulas in which the words 
patni or sapatna are used for a rival. 
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Bharyd occurs in the later texts of this period and is the counter- 
part of the word bhartf, the husband. Bharta (nominative of 
bhartr ) is the protector, the feeder ; bharyd is the protected or the 
fed female, therefore the wife. 

The next important word is devr. It stands for the brother of 
the husband. In certain references it might yield a better meaning 
of the passage if it is taken to mean “the younger brother of the 
husband”. This will be discussed further below. 

The word vadhu for the bride has the root meaning, “one who is 
carried away”. The procession in which the bride is taken away 
is called vahatu ( = the procession), it also means “the things that 
the bride takes with her”. The so-called “marriage hymn” in 
Kgveda (parts of which are recited at marriage ceremonies even 
today, in 1964) speaks of the groom coming to the bride's place 
and after the ceremony taking her some distance away.The evil 
spirits lurking on the way to harm the married pair are also men- 
tioned in this hymn. It, therefore, appears to be a journey from 
one village to another. 

These are kinship terms. As regards marriage and kinship 
usages, the data are meagre, but certain passages point to well- 
established usages and certain others to new clarifications. The 
most curious of these references are to sexual relations between 
bhrdtd (brother) and svasa (sister). One occurs in a song, 1 * which 
incorporates a dialogue between the twins Yama and Yami (male 
and female respectively) . The song opens with the words of Yami : 
“The god creator has made us man and wife ( dampati ) in the 
womb itself”. Yama, who is the god of death, refuses to consort 
with his sister and ends with the words : “It is immoral to consort 
with one’s own sister, seek another.” The story is told of the 
divine pair of twins having lived together in the womb and may 
have been compelled to marry. Yami’s opening sentence may in 
fact give voice to a then prevalent belief. Twins were always a 
rare and fearful phenomenon and a number of superstitions are 
connected with twin births. 

Sumner and Keller record that in Bali, an island much influenced 
by India, twins of different sexes were made to marry, while in 
other parts of the world they were put to death for having commit- 
ted incest. 10 The Yami story cannot be taken as pointing to a 
customary marriage between brothers and sisters. We may also 
note that there is a mention of marriages between siblings in the 
stories connected with the Sun-god and his children. The two 
Asvina twins, sons of Sun-god, were married to Surya, a daughter 
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of the Sun-god. There is a reference to this story in that part of 
the Rgveda which is considered to belong to an earlier period, but 
in the tenth book, the story is changed so as to make Soma the 
husband of Surya. Manu, the father of mankind and a son of the 
Sun-god, is also supposed to have married either his daughter or 
his sister. These stories can also be safely discounted. They 
definitely do not point to a general custom of marriage between 
.siblings. They are similar to all the great myths about creation 
where the first parents were siblings. The Sun-god is called the 
lover of “dawn" (Usas = Eos) , his own sister. This reference can 
also be set aside. 

There are, however, other references which cannot be dismissed 
so lightly. The earliest one is in the Rgveda. The hymn is a 
magical incantation uttered to drive away and destroy the demon 
who causes abortion in women. The demon is supposed to have 
intercourse with a woman, enter her womb and then destroy the 
embryo. In order to have easy access to the woman, this dejmon 
is supposed to take the shape of any of those who generally ap- 
proach her and sleep with her, and these are enumerated as the 
brother, the husband and the lover. 

“He who sleeps with you becoming your brother, husband or 
lover and who kills your progeny , him I destroy ,’ M1 

This is an incantation apparently used by common people, and 
has no reference to gods. It must, therefore, refer to something 
quite customary in the society of those times. 

Though it cannot be shown definitely by referring to genealogies, 
one can safely assume that in Vedic times many terms were used in 
a classificatory manner and that the terms “brother” and “sister” 
were very probably used for male and female children of parents’ 
brothers and sisters also, i.e. for cousins. The references to 
brother-sister marriages or to brother-sister sexual relations must 
be to such relations between cousins. In the entire gamut of 
ancient Indian literature, there is not a single instance of a deli- 
berate marriage or intercourse between brother and sister. Such 
a relationship was abhorred and so these early references, except 
in the case of the creation stories, may best be treated as referen- 
ces to marriages between cousins or marriages between persons 
belonging to the same patri-lineage. 

As already stated there are no references to any marriage rules, 
nor is there any material from which genealogies can be construc- 
ted. A few practices can, however, be inferred. They are impor- 
tant for purposes of comparison with the later period. In a very 
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illuminating’ discussion of the words ari, arya, aryaman and arya, 
P. von Thieme 1 - has shown that the word ari, which in later classi- 
cal literature always means “enemy”, has no such definite mean- 
ing' in,, the Vedas. It means “the stranger", “wayfarer", the 
stranger very often coming for shelter. The gods Agni, Indra 
and Mitra are praised or exhorted to be friendly to the devotee, as 
a person is to a stranger seeking shelter. The stranger may be 
a welcome guest or turn out to be an enemy. Airy a is an adjectival 
derivative which means “one who is friendly and hospitable to 
strangers". In a few places the word arya seems to mean a man 
of the third varna, i.e. a Vaishya, who was supposed to be an agri- 
culturist or a trader. Such a man was the householder par excel - 
lence and so was hospitable to strangers. The word arya , which 
later on came to mean a man of the Aryan people also, is used 
unmistakably for the above meaning. The god Aryaman was the 
god who presided over marriage and brought luck to the married 
couple. 

The word ari is thus ambivalent in its meaning, while all its deri- 
vatives suggest the meaning: extending of hospitality and shelter. 
The arya, the stranger, could be a kinsman. 

The marriage hymn which describes a journey, suggesting that 
the groom and the bride belonged to different localities and the 
word vadhu for bride (one who is carried away), also supports the 
above meaning' of ari. It seems that marriages were contracted 
between persons of different villages, who were “strangers to one 
another". 

The word sambhala occurs at various places. In a prayer 13 it 
is said, “0 Agni, may a ‘wooer’ come to this girl". Apparently, 
this “wooer” was not the future bridegroom, but a kind of a 
middleman come to view the girl and her house. At the time of 
the marriage, this sambhala is made to bear all the sins of omission 
and commission during the ritual. It is said 14 , “we wipe the sins 
on the blanket of the sumbhala ". “We place the sins on the 
sambhala and in his blanket". 

The mention of a go-between, i.e. a middle-man, who comes to 
the house and has a good look at the girl and her kin, depicts a 
situation not unlike that of the present day (see Chapter III on 
the Kinship Organization of the Northern Zone — The Present). 
This also shows that the groom and the bride belonged to different 
localities. 

Other kinship practices can be inferred from the following refer- 
ences. There was apparently a relationship of avoidance between 

X...3. 
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the daughter-in-law and the father-in-law. It is said, “They creep 
away from the sun, as the daughter-in-law from her father-in- 
law .” 15 

The words jamatr and syala occur together in one hymn and 
reflect a sentiment, which has been expressed again and again in 
later literature. The verse 16 says, “Indra and Agni, I have heard 
that you always give far more than is ever given by the daughter’s 
husband and wife’s brother.” These relatives are supposed to be 
miserly. 

Before considering the next item, some discussion is necessary 
about a few words and verses. One such word is jyestha , which 
means “the eldest”. It is used as an adjective, but sometimes al- 
most like a substantive. The fire is called “our brother, our 
eldest” 17 ; also “he who is the eldest in the house ”. 18 “Agni, may he 
(the evil one) not kill the eldest. Save him from uprooting.” The 
blessing uttered for the bride runs as follows: “Give progeny for 
this husband. May this son of thine be the eldest .” 10 In the same 
hymn the bride is blessed, “Be you supreme (like a reigning queen 
over all your affinal relations .” 20 Presumably the bride is marrying 
the eldest son of the family, who in the course of time shall rule the 
house. She is also blessed by saying that her son should be the 
eldest male of the next generation. These quotations ar§ given to 
show that apparently the eldest among brothers and sons occupied 
some special position. 

There is a prayer to god Varuna 21 : “May the eldest be not killed, 
Varuna, free the triple bonds of the father, the mother and the 
brother — the brother who is a parivitta 

God Varuna is the god of the moral order. The father, the 
mother and the parivitta brother have apparently broken a moral 
rule and are bound by Varuna’s bonds. Apparently what they have 
done amounts to killing the eldest (brother?). This hymn is ex- 
plained by a later commentator as an expiatory hymn when a 
younger brother married before the elder brother. Parivitta is a 
term applied to one who marries before the elder. A similar 
sentiment is expressed in another place where the words edidhisu 
and a gr edidhisu are used to mean one who marries a widow or the 
elder sister (of his wife?). This reference will be considered a 
little later. 

The word devr occurs many times in the Vedas. In the marriage 
hymn, gods are exhorted to make the bride loving to the devr. Else- 
where, the vidhava (widow) is mentioned as leading the devr to 
bed . 22 
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Another incantation, apparently used at the death of a man, 
contains two verses. In the first, the bereaved wife is described 
as sleeping (on the funeral pyre) near her husband. In the next 
verse, she is asked to get up and join the world of the living as the 
wife of the man ( devr — a suitor), who has taken her hand and 
helped her to get up . 23 

Further, in the Atharvaveda, there is described a magical ritual 
by which a widow marries again, and which ensures that she goes 
to heaven with her second husband and by which her bond with her 
first husband is finally broken . 24 The presumption here seems to 
be that in such a case the second suitor is somebody other than the 
devr (the brother of the husband). 

The last refencence in this context is a phrase in the marriage 
hymn quoted above. The priest says to the bride, “I set you free 
from the ties here (at the father’s house) but not from these (the 
husband’s house) .” This transaction is compared to the plucking 
of a cucumber. 

As already noted, no definite references occur about inheritance 
or succession or special rights of the elder brother or son. The 
word devr means simply the brother of the husband, but if one 
keeps in mind all the references quoted above, it seems as if it was 
thought to be a sin for the younger brother to marry before the 
elder. The way in which devr is connected with vidhavd and used 
in the bridal hymn suggests that he had sexual relations with the 
bride and that he had either the right or the duty to marry ( ?) the 
widow of his elder brother. 

It seems that a girl on her marriage was given to a family. As 
far as possible it was the eldest brother who married her and after 
his death she belonged to his younger brother, the devr, while dur- 
ing the lifetime of the husband the devr could be her lover. 

Why was the marriage of the younger brother before that of the 
elder considered a sin? It was possible that the eldest son succeed- 
ed to the station of the father — the station of grha-pati, the 
master of the house. His wife would, therefore, be the mistress, 
the grha-patm. In all rituals, only a married man with his wife 

i 

could officiate. So' the ritual headship of the house also vested in 
the eldest son and his wife. It seems probable that the marriage 
of a younger brother before that of the elder was like depriving 
the first born of his rights of succession etc . 25 The marriage hymn 
describes the marriage of one individual with another, and not of 
one bride with a number of brothers. The other references make 
it possible that there was (junior) levirate, if not polyandry, with 
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definite rights of the eldest son. 

One may also infer that the family was a joint patrilineal family 
made up of male members, their wives and unmarried daughters 
and married daughters who had been driven out of their husbands' 
houses after marriage. There are various references which tell of 
spinsters dwelling permanently at the father's house. Such women 
were called ainaju (becoming old at home), agru (not pregnant?) 
or pitrsad (sitting with the fathers ). 20 A demon raised by black 
magic ( krtyd ) is told in one incantation: “May you go back to 

your master, like a discarded wife ." 27 

To sum up, in the earliest literature we find separate sets of 
terms for relatives belonging to the family of birth and for those 
belonging to the family joined by the bond of marriage. There 
are distinct and separate terms for three generations; the other 
terms are derived from these. 

The terms seem to have been used in a classificatory sense. This 
is an inference based on the references made to sexual relations 
between brothers and sisters. “Brother" might mean cousin and 
“father" might mean uncle. Apparently marriages were “arranged" 
between families belonging to different localities and the bride 
and the groom, and also their families, were “strangers”. This, 
together with the rather derogatory remarks about the daughter's 
husband and the wife’s brother show that the attitude towards 
affinal relations was ambivalent and could range from the friendly 
to the inimical. There was a relation of avoidance between a man 
and his son’s wife. There was a relation of extreme familiarity 
between a woman and her husband’s younger brother ending in 
marriage in case she became a widow. 

B. THE SECOND PERIOD OF ANTIQUITY 

The period immediately following the first Upanishads is extended 
for the purpose of this survey from the first writing of the epic 
Mahabharata to the time of the poet Kalidasa. The reasons for 
this are as follows. 

The Mahabharata story depicts a society and a family which have 
a number of similarities with Vedic society. It also provides genea- 
logies, accounts of marriages and kinship usages. There are a few 
references to Smrti, but Smrti practices, especially those of the 
later books, do not seem to be well established in the epic story 
which forms a kind of bridge to them. While the epics were sung 
and while new additions were being made to them, the first of the 
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Srauta Sutras , 28 Grhya Sutras and Smrtis were being written. This 
literature consists of minute details of the rituals of religious 
sacrifices, familial rituals and rules of behaviour for different 
castes. It is of a didactic character and lays down rules of beha- 
viour in different contexts. It must be remembered that these texts 
were used as norms right up to the present century. The British 
codified the rules into a “Hindu Law”, but before the British they 
never had the full authority of law. The advice of judges versed in 
Smrtis was sought by rulers, but side by side with these Brahmin 
adepts, elders belonging to different castes gave evidence about 
caste practices which determined a decision. During this period 
a good deal of didactic literature was produced. Attempts were 
made to classify and bring order into different practices, but the 
confusion persisted. Practices unknown to an author living in one 
region at a particular time are given as normal practices in a book 
the author of which lived in another region or at other times. What 
was said in one sacred Smrti book could be refuted by showing the 
authority of another equally sacred book. Besides this literature, 
a large amount of narrative literature was also coming into exist- 
ence at the time. This narrative literature ranges from epics to 
folk tales, stories depicting people belonging to the orthodox Hindu 
religion, as also stories written by the followers of the new sects 
of Buddha and Jina. Drama, poetry and treaties on politics like 
the Arthashastra were written during this time. 

Kalidasa has been chosen because he was a man who consciously 
followed the ideals of the orthodox Hindu society and sought to 
illustrate them through his poems and dramas. He may be said 
to give flesh and blood through his characters to the dry rules enun- 
ciated in the Smrtis. 

As regards kinship terminology, all the terms used in the Vedic 
literature are found in the Mahabharata where their use is more 
explicit. As in the former literature, the terms cover three gene- 
rations and relations belonging to one’s family of birth and to one’s 
family by marriage. A few more terms are added. These are : matr- 
svasd = sister of the mother; pitr-svasd = sister of the father; 
and mdtula — brother of the mother. A new word, bkaginl for 
sister, is used and becomes very common later. There is a word 
pitrvya 20 meaning father’s brother, but it is used very rarely. In 
the Mahabharata, which relates the story of a fight for patrimony 
between the sons of two brothers, the sons have addressed one 
another’s uncles (father’s brothers) again and again by the terms 
used for father. There is room to think that the word pitrvya, in 
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the sense of father’s brother is a late interpolation in the body of 
the text. 

In the Mahabharata, the words pitdmaha (grandfather), pitr 
and tdta, (father), mdtr and ambd (mother), bhratr (brother), 
svasd (sister), sunu and putra (son), duhitr (daughter), etc. and 
the words used for affinal relations except patni, jdyd and bharyd 
(wife), are all used in a classificatory sense for a wide range of 
relatives, but they never transgress the principle of arrangement 
in generations. Thus all brothers of the father, as also the sons 
of the father’s uncle, were called pitr (father). The wives of the 
father and of all those who were called “father” were called mdtr 
or ambd (mother) . In the same way father’s father’s father and 
father’s uncles were all called pitdmaha. All own brothers, both full 
and half, as also all the male children of “father’s brothers”, were 
called brothers. The term for sister was applied to one’s own 
sisters and also to the daughters of all “father’s brothers”. Sunu 
or putra was one’s own son, the brother’s son, or the son of the 
“father’s brother’s” son. Duhitr or kanyd was used in the same 
way. This usage is very explicit. In the Mahabharata story there 
are occasions when one feels that the use of words distinguishing 
the father from the uncles, the mother from the aunt, or the son 
from the nephew would have expressed a sentiment or situation in 
a much better way ; but such words were non-existent. The 
piquancy of the situation is felt the more keenly by a modern reader 
who has these different terms in the modern Indian languages he 
speaks. 

The terms for affinal relations were also used in the same way. 
All those who could be called father bv one’s husband or wife were 
called svasura etc. Father's sister’s son or daughter, mother’s 
sister’s son or daughter and mother’s brother’s son or daughter 
were referred to by descriptive terms giving the exact relationship. 
It must be remembered that father’s “sister”, mother’s ‘brother” 
and “sister” could be the parents’ own siblings or classificatory 
siblings. 

This shows that the classificatory use of terms was meant for 
the members of one patri-family : the fathers, brothers, sisters, 
grandfathers, and mothers. Similarly the terms for the members 
of the family by marriage applied to the patri-family of the hus- 
band or the wife and for no others. The husband’s matri-family 
was given due respect, but the terms used were of different kinds. 

The terms arya and arya in the Mahabharata need special men- 
tion. They were used as terms of address and of reference by a 
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woman for her father-in-law and mother-in-law respectively. They 
were also used by a man for his father-in-law and mother-in-law. 
This usage confirms what has been said above about the use of 
these terms in the Vedic period. 

It was inferred from the Vedic data that there was a bias to- 
wards holding patrimony in the undivided possession of the eldest 
son, that the eldest son alone “married”, performed the family 
ritual, inherited property and, at given times, made ritual offerings 
to the dead ancestors. It was also surmised that because of these 
duties and rights of the eldest son, the marriage of the younger 
son before that of the eldest constituted a “sin”, and that the 
younger brothers had sexual rights over the wife of the elder 
brother and had to marry her in case she became a widow. 

Some of these inferences receive support from the Mahabharata 
data. In the Mahabharata it is shown unmistakably that succes- 
sion to kingship and inheritance of the ancestral kingdom were 
always the privileges of the eldest son. The Mahabharata dispute 
arose because the line of succession became blurred in the history 
of those king's . 30 Dhrtarashtra, Pandu and Vidura were the three 
persons who could succeed king Vichitravirva. Dhrtarashtra was 
the eldest and should have succeeded in the normal course, but he 
was born blind and so was set aside. The second son, Pandu, had a 
handicap inasmuch as he was “white” (leucoderma?) . He was also 
impotent, but apparently could fight. The third son, Vidura, was 
born of a slave ( ddsi-pvtra, ) and so could not be made king. Even- 
tually Pandu was crowned king'. Thus far the narrative is clear. 
We are told that Pandu fought great battles, gave everything to his 
eldest brother and retired to the Himalayan forests with his two 
wives. Dhrtarashtra, who was never crowned king, remained in 
the capital and had many (a hundred) sons. Pandu also had sons 
by his wdves who had intercourse with gods. When Pandu died 
his elder wife and five sons came to the capital and were educated 
and brought up as princes. We are told that the eldest son 
(Dharma) of Pandu was older than the eldest son (Duryodhana) 
of Dhptarashtra. The question arose as to who should become 
king. At one place Gandhari, the mother of Duryodhana, tells 
him that though he- was the eldest son of the eldest son of the pre- 
vious king, he could not claim the kingdom because it had already 
passed into the hands of a younger son (Pandu) before he (Duryo- 
dhana) was born, and so it must continue in that “line”. She 
referred to an elder brother of her father-in-law, who did not in- 
herit the ancestral kingdom because he had inherited his mother’s 
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father’s kingdom, which lay in a distant land. She said to her 
son, “If your claim is upheld, then that brother of my father-in-law 
and his progeny may as well come as claimants to the kingdom. 
When a kingdom passes from one ‘line’ to another, it remains 
there.” 

This interpretation makes it very clear that the eldest son had 
certain rights. Another point made out in this argument is that 
once a man was set aside, the whole succession passed out of his 
line. Succession and inheritance did not constitute a pool open to 
all members of the joint family, but went in a linear manner from 
the father to the eldest son. All other males were subordinate to 
the successor. The genealogy narrated in the first part (Adipar- 
van) of the Mahabharata makes this very clear. Mention has been 
made at two or three places of the eldest or the older sons being 
disinherited, but every time some explanation has been given for 
this extraordinary procedure. 

The same epic contains a long story in Adiparvan about the bro- 
thers who perished because they divided the patrimony. The very 
emphasis on non-division makes one feel that the practice of divi- 
sion of property among sons was already coming into vogue. We 
might say that up to the Mahabharata times the rule of inheritance 
was that the eldest son (and after him, his eldest son) inherited 
and also succeeded to headship of the family. The younger sons 
had the right of maintenance and the duty of obedience to the 
eldest brother. If for any reason the eldest son could not succeed, 
his place was taken by the next younger son, in whose direct line 
seniority continued unless he was definitely named as merely a re- 
presentative for the time being, until the son of the eldest came of 
age. Sometimes the eldest son, whose claim was set aside, could 
take up the temporary role of the head of the family. In the epic 
Ramayana we have a situation in which the eldest, Rama, was set 
aside for some time and his younger brother, Bharata, held the 
kingdom in trust during the absence of his elder brother. In the 
Mahabharata Bhishma, the eldest prince, had taken a vow of celi- 
bacy and non-succession. There was a time when he was the sole 
surviving heir and at other times the heirs were minors. He re- 
fused to take over the kingdom and chose to remain a trustee. 

In the Mahabharata, the word devr was used fo^ any brother of 
the husband (younger or older) and it seems that it was customary 
for a widow to procreate children through any devr. When the 
wives of king Vichitravirya were widowed and the kingdom was 
left without an heir, the mother-in-law commanded her daughter- 
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in-law to beget sons through the devr. In the original, this term 
is used without mentioning any individual. King Vichitra- 
virya had one half-brother, Bhishma, and many cousins. We are 
told that the eldest widow first thought of Bhisma, but of stuck 
to his vow of celibacy, any one of the other Kuru-princes at the 
court could come to her. This shows that the word devr was like 
other kinship terms, used in a classificatory sense for any male of 
the husband’s generation from the husband’s patri-clan . 31 

The evidence, however, is conflicting. When princess Draupadi 
was won by a feat of arms of Arjuna, the third brother among the 
Pandavas, she was made to marry ritually one brother after ano- 
ther, starting from the eldest down, on the plea that (a) a younger 
brother could not marry before his elder brother, and (b) the 
elder’s wife could be married to the younger but not vice versa. 

On one occasion it was pointed out by*a warrior that it was fruit- 
less to try to sow seeds of quarrel among the Pandava brothers who 
had a wife in common (i.e. a chief wife, because each had other 
individual wives too). Though uncommon, this incident was not 
referred to as something unseemly. Another practice, that of 
ordering the wife to bear children through a stranger, was also 
common. This was preferred to having an adopted son ( dattaka ). 
The analogy used in such cases was that of “the seed and the field” 
(bija'-ksetra) . In fact the expression used for the queen of 
Vichitravirya, while narrating the incident quoted above, is “in the 
field of Vichitravirya he begot progeny” (ksetre Vicitraviryasya) . 
The wife is likened to a field owned by a farmer. The farmer has 
the right to sow his field. Also, anything growing in the field, 
even if the seed is planted by another, is his. In the case of the 
wife, the most likely person for such use was the husband’s brother 
in the case of a widow, or any stranger, including gods, in the case 
of a non-widow. The stipulation of widowhood seems to be neces- 
sary if each “brother” had his own wife. The children of the 
widow were the children, i.e. “sons”, of the dead man and became 
his heirs and not the heirs of the man who was the progenitor. 
The rights of the progenitor’s own son, older or younger, thus re- 
mained intact. 

The epics provide data mostly about ruling kings and their sons, 
though there are references to Brahmins also, which we shall dis- 
cuss later. The family organization was strictly patrilineal, patri- 
local and joint. A woman who came into the family remained in 
the family till her death. There were very few and exceptional 
occasions when a married woman was sent back, to her patrikin. 
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One such occasion was when the sons of Pandu went into a long 
^xile of thirteen years. They sent Subhadra, the wife of Arjuna, 
with her son and the sons of Draupadi, the crowned queen and 
Subhadra’s co-wife, to live at the court of Subhadra’s father’s kin. 
Apparently, some of the wives of the Pandavas remained at 
Hastinapur, the ancestral capital. The children could and did occa- 
sionally visit the kingdoms of their mothers . 32 

Each patri-family was known by the location as also by a patrony- 
mic. The latter did not serve always as a guide to the identity of 
the family as the location. A man might take on the 
name of his father or of any one of his ancestors. Duryodhana 
was called Dhartarastra (the son of Dhrtarasfcra), Kaurava (a 
descendant of the great king Kuru) and also Bharata (a descendant 
of Bharata) . Of these three names, Kaurava was used most often, 
because it designated the Kuru country of which this family was 
the hereditary ruler. 

If one considers all the recorded marriages, the fact emerges that 
all the brides were princesses of kingdoms different from those of 
their husbands. Most of these princesses were known by the names 
of their fathers’ kingdoms. Very rarely is the own name of the 
princess or the queen mentioned. The wife of Dhrtarashtra was 
Gandhaii (the princess of Gandhara). The wives of Pandu were 
KuntI (the princess of Kuntibhoj) and Madrl (the princess of 
Madra). The wife and queen of the Pandavas was Panchall (the 
princess of Panchala. The wives of king Dasharatha :Kausalya (the 
princes of Kosala) and Kaikeyl (the princess of Kekeya). Some- 
times the names of the women were given with patronymics as also 
the land of the father. Sita was the name of Rama’s wife. She 
was also called Janaki (daughter of the house of Janaka ) 33 and 
Vaidehl (a princess of the land Videha) . In the same way, Dama- 
yanti, the wife of Nala, was also called Bhaimi (daughter of king 

Bhima) and Vaidarbhi (a princess of the land of Vidarbha) , 34 Some 

* 

women were known only by their own names. They were com- 
moners, slaves or non-princesses. Satyavati was the name of king 
Shantanu’s wife. She was the daughter of a chief of fishermen and 
boatmen. Ganga was also one of his queens. She was a semi- 
divine being. Urvashi, the queen of king Pururavas, was a divine 
nymph. Shakuntala, the wife of king Dushyanta, was also not a 
princess. Sumitra, one of the three wives of king Dasharatha 
(from the epic Ramayana), was also no princess. She was either 
a commoner or a slave. 

We find from these narratives that all the princesses came from 
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kingdoms other than those of the grooms. The only exception to 
this is that of king Dasharatha, the king of Kosala, marrying a 
woman called Kausalya (a princess of Kosala). This suggests two 
different possibilities : (a) That he married his “sister”, i.e. a 
woman belonging to his own patri-family. The story in the 
Buddhist literature about Rama in Dasharatha Jataka seems to take 
this view. It mentions that Dasharatha married his “sister”, 
(b) That there were two kingdoms of Kosala, a southern kingdom 
allied to the kingdom of Kashi and a northern one whose capital 
was Ayodhya . 36 We have seen that the terms “brother” and “sister” 
were also used for the distant paternal relations of one’s own gene- 
ration. In the Mahabharata and Ramayana there is no mention 
of marriages between actual brothers and sisters or even of near 
patri-cousins. 

There are not many instances in the epics of marriage of near re- 
latives, related through the mother or father’s sister. In the Maha- 
bharata, some of the recorded marriages appear to be those of a 
man to his mother’s own brother’s daughter. A princess is mostly 
mentioned by her father’s kingdom . 345 In the cases recorded, a 
father, and after him his son or grandson, was reported to have 
married a princess from the same house. The actual relationship 
is not mentioned and cannot be ascertained for lack of complete 
genealogies. The genealogy is known only of one such marriage, 
that of Arjuna and Subhadra. The genealogy is not given in the 
epic itself but is extracted from later works . 37 

A Sura Yadava 



O Kunti x A Pandu 12 others O < AVasudeva xO 



■two others A Arjuna x O Subhadra AKrshna 

Arjuna married his mother’s brother’s daughter according to 
this genealogy. From the epic references and this genealogy re- 
corded with others in the following period, it appears that occa- 
sionally such marriages (between a man and his mother’s brother’s 
daughter) were allowed in the western parts of the northern Indian 
plains. 

As regards marriages other than those mentioned above, the 
Yedic practices seem to continue. One of the practices was to get 
brides from a place outside one’s locality. The other was not to 
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marry a person from the patri-family located at one place. In this 
connection, it is necessary to be quite clear about the meaning' of a 
patri-family. In order to understand the actual practice well, we 
must describe what was meant by a family in ancient times. The 
words kula, vamsa and gotra were used for a family in Sanskrit, a 
person naming his kula, vamsa or gotra always mentioned his patri- 
family. The word gotra will be considered later, but these words 
were very loosely used. A man could mention or be known by the 
name of any of his famous ancestors, and not necessarily always 
by the name of the man whom he considered as the founder of the 
family. 

The vamsa is an enumeration of the patrilineal descent in a line 
where collateral branches are ignored. The line of the Pandavas is. 
traced from Manu in the following way : 



Manu 

I 


; Samvarana 

! , 1 
j Kuru 

i 




1 

Jla ( woman ) 

i 




1 

Pururavas 

i 


! 1 

Santanu 

i . 




1 

Ayu 

l 


Vichitravirya 

1 




l 

Nahusa 


1 

1 I 


1 


1 

Yayati 


! Dhrtarashtra 


Pandu 

1 


Puru and four others 


i 

i 


Arjuna 

| 


1 

Janamejiya 


i 

i 

t 

i 


Abhimanyu 

1 


1 

Dushyanta and five others 


1 


Parikshit 

| 


1 

Bharata i 

1 

nine sons 
1 

Hasti 

1 




Janamejaya 


1 

Samvarana 1 







Many of these kings had sons who founded other kingdoms, but 
in this genealogy the names of only those who are connected with 
the kingdom of Hastinapur, the city founded by Hasti, are given. 
In this genealogy some kings like Puru, Bharata, Samvarana, and 
Kuru were very famous, and the descendants gladly named them 
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■when telling about their families. The princes who fought in the 
Mahabharata battle were addressed as Bharata or Kaurava or 
Paurava after Bharata, Kuru and Puru. The famous kings who 
brought glory to the family were called vam&akara (makers of a 
vamsa ) or kulukara (makers of a kula). 

The descendants of Bharata practised inter-marriage. The des- 
cendants of Yadu, a son of Yayati, founded a line or vamia called 
Yadava and they also married among themselves. In the same 
way, descendants of the other sons of Manu also married among 
themselves as the following 1 genealogy will show. 

Manu 



Ikshvaku, founder of the Ayodhya 

dynasty. 



Ikshvaku, main line Nimi, founder of the 

I Janaka Line in neigh 

Sasada bouring Videha 

• « 

• • 

• • 

Rama married — Sita-Janaki 



Yadu, founder of the Puru, founder of the Anu, founder of etc 
Yadava line Paurava of Hastinapur the Anava line 



Krostu Sahasrajita Dushyanta 

giving rise to the kingdoms of the Chedi, Bharata, founder of Bharata 
Vidarbha, Mathura, Kuntibhoja and kingdom which became 
many others who married among them- synonymous for India, 
selves and also others outside the Yadu line. | 

IT ' 

Panchala Hastin of 

Hastinapura 

II 

Draupadi | 

Panchali — married — Arjuna 

Manu’s son Ikshvaku founded the Ayodhya dynasty. His eldest 
son carried on the main line. His younger son Nimi founded a 
kingdom in the neighbouring country of Videha, where the kings 



la 



Pururavas 

I 

Nahusa 

I 

Yayati 
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were called Janakas. Later on Rama, a prince of the Ikshvaku dy- 
nasty, married Sita, a daughter of the Janakas, who also were 
Ikshvakus. Manu’s daughter Ila had a son Pururavas who founded 
the Hastinapura dynasty. His descendants were the live princes 
who founded a new house each and a new dynasty called Yadava, 
Paurava, Anava etc. Yadavas in their turn gave rise to many 
separate kingdoms and dynasties. Many among them inter- 
married. They also married into other Kshatriya lines. In the 
main Puru line was born Bharata who gave his name to his des- 
cendants. Bharatas descendants founded three lines — the north 
Panchala, the south Panchala and the main Hastinapura line. Kuru 
was a famous king in this line. He gave his name to his descen- 
dants who were called Kauravas. The Kauravas were thus 
Bharatas also, and the Pandava& married a descendant of the 
Bharatas and Kauravas, the princess Draupadi, who belonged to 
the north Panchala house and was, therefore, herself a Bharata. 
In these marriages, of Rama and Sita (Ikshvakus), Krshna and 
Rukmini (Yadavas) and Pandava and Draupadi (Bharatas), the 
spouses were so far removed from their common ancestor that they 
could not be called near relations. 

When certain kings are called kulakara or vamsakara the 
two words kula and vamsa seem identical, but in other contexts 
their connotation is different. Vam4a seems to be the name given 
to a successive line of descent from father to son. When a vamsa 
is set forth, names of kings are given one after another in a suc- 
cession. When several sons of a king are mentioned, only that 
one who is in direct ancestral line of a given prince is picked out 
as belonging to the vamsa. The word vamsa is used also for a 
bamboo or cane tree which grows straight in nodes. On this 
analogy the whole line or vamsa, is like a bamboo tree and each 
member in it is a node. The connection between the two ideas is 
well brought out in the Mahabharata in the following account. 
King Yudhisthira was advised to visit a holy place on the banks 
of the Narmada where bamboos grew in great abundance. This 
place was called vamsamulaka and a visit to it was supposed to 
ensure the continuance and prosperity of the line (vamsa). 

Kula, on the other hand, in its narrower meaning seems ta 
refer to the whole of the patri-family residing at one place. Kula 
is thus the aggregate of kin in a great family. The expression 
kula-vrddha means the elder males of a great family. Kula-ghni 
(the destroyer of a kula) is used as an adjective to a bride under 
certain circumstances. 
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An expression occurs in later Smrtis, which proscribes “the 
giving of a girl to a Jcula” {kale hanyd praddna). This is inter- 
preted as giving a girl as a bride to many brothers or cousins i.e. 
to the Jcula as a whole. 

' We may differentiate vam&a and kula and say that vamsa is a 
linear arrangement while kula refers to an “aggregate”. This 
meaning is also brought out in expressions like paJisi-Jcula — the 
Jcula of birds, a flock of birds. A kula however was never a simple 
aggregate ; it was a kin-group under the leadership of a male. A 
man would use the words md tr-vam4a and mdtrkula to designate 
his mother’s line and mother’s family. 

From the genealogies given above, it would seem that it was quite 
customary among the princely houses to marry within the i mmsa if 
the families {Jcula) resided in different places and if the kinship 
was distant. There were a few cases of a man marrying his 
mother’s brother’s daughter, but they seem to be confined to houses 
from the north-west and the west and to the south-western king- 
doms along the Narmada river. The epic lists show that the hus- 
band and wife never (except in the case of Dasharatha, as men- 
tioned above) have the same kula names. 38 That there could be 
marriage between persons who had the same distant male ancestor 
is also seen. 

Neither the vamda nor the Jcula possesses the characteristics of 
a clan, Vamsa is a line of patrilineal descent. Kula is patri-kin 
based on locality. If a junior branch in a kula wandered away, 
established itself elsewhere and changed its name, marriage bet- 
ween it and the original kula could take place. The name of a clan 
is fixed. The vamsa and kula names on the other hand had no 
fixity. They were patronymics derived from the names of some 
famous ancestors and when a new hero arose he gave his own 
name to his descendants. A man could use the name of his father 
as his patronymic. The five brothers in the Mahabharata are refer- 
red to as Panda va (sons of Pandu) far oftener than as Kaurava. 

The Jcula may be called a phratry, a gebrilderschaft, which re- 
mained an exogamous unit as long as it was based on one locality. 
This dependence on locality was due to the custom of changing the 
name of a Jcula either through change in locality or through choos- 
ing any one of the different ancestors as kulaJcara. 

The patri-family was not equated to a patri-clan until a little 
later. In the northern tradition, this change occurred during the 
epic period and, in the case of Brahmins, with their gotra system. 
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in the period immediately following it. This gotra system, which 
belonged originally to Brahmins, has remained predominantly a 
Brahmin system and does not seem to have affected many northern 
castes. 89 

The question of gotra leads us directly into the period following 
the epics and gradually right into the mediaeval period of India. 
The question of inheritance and succession in the epic period has 
already been dealt with. 40 Before considering gotra, it is neces- 
sary to deal with a concept which has played an important role in 
connection with the marriage regulation, death ritual and inheri- 
tance. This is the concept of sapinda (sa = together ; pinda = a 
ball of rice; a body). A ritual had been known since the Vedic 
times, by which a man solemnly offered balls of cooked rice to his 
dead ancestors on the full moon and new moon days. This ball ot 
rice was known as pinda. Pintjia 41 also meant any lumped thing — 
a bit of flesh for example. The term sapinda occurs in the Smrtis 
and in all the commentaries on them. It meant (1) all those who 
had the right to offer pinda (the rice ball) to a man, or (2) all 
those who shared the same body (according' to Mitakshara, see 
Chap. VIII) . 

According to a second meaning, a person was sapinda of his 
father and mother and, through them, a sapinda of their sapinda ,. 
In the patrilineal family we have described, a wife was not sapinda 
of her husband, father-in-law etc. She did not have the right to 
offer pinda to any one in her husband’s family. She had no right to 
inheritance. 

The position of a girl born in the family was such that she was 
valued as a material for marriage or exchange, and occasionally for 
lending. If a man had only daughters, he could have the son-in- 
law staying with him and could adopt one of his daughter’s sons. 
The type of adoption would have been possible only if a man lived 
alone, Jn a single, non-joint family. In a joint family such an 
adoption would be resented by the collaterals. That an adoption 
is possible, however, has been known from the earliest times and 
mentioned by all commentators. 

We are concerned here with the concept of sapinda (sdpindya — 
an abstract noun) as an exogamous unit. A man was barred from 
marrying a woman who was his sapinda. This was the primary 
rule of marriage and, as we have seen, it might mean two things. 
In the sense of pinda meaning a rice ball (a) the taboo extended 
primarily to some generations of relatives through a male ancestor, 
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or (b) to all near or known relatives through the father and 
mother. 

The epic data show that the first rule was applied to the patri- 
family in one locality, the locality itself becoming a kind of symbol 
for sdpindya. As regards the second rule, it seems to have been 
in practice, but not as rigidly as the first. 

According to the mediaeval commentaries, the rule of sapinda is 
that a man must not marry anybody who may have a common male 
ancestor in the direct male line up to the seventh ascending gene- 
ration or who may have a common ancestor up to the fifth gene- 
ration in the mother’s line. 

For marriage, the two people are supposed to be not sapinda , 
even if they have a common eighth ancestor in the father’s line or 
a common sixth ancestor in the mother’s line. The following illus- 
trations from a late commentary will make clear the method of 
counting the generations . 42 In all the genealogies given below the 
man Vishnu is the original founder of the families. 

1 Vishnu A 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



I 



Kanti O 


2 


Gauri O 


Sudhi A 


3 


Hari A 


Budha A 


4 


Maitra A 


Caitra A 


5 


Siva A 


Gana A 


6 


Bhupa A 


Mrda A 


7 


Acyuta A 


Rati O can marry — 


8 


Kama A 



The girl Rati and boy Kama can marry because counting in their 
father’s (Mpda and Acyuta) lines they are the eighth from the 
common ancestor Vishnu. 



1 Vishnu A 



2 Datta A 

3 Soma A 

4 Sudhi A 

5 Syama O 

6 Siva A — 



can marry 



2 Caitra A 

3 Maitra A 

4 Budha A 

5 Rati O 

6 Gauri O 



K...4. 
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* Siva and Gauri can marry because though they are sixth from the 
common ancestor, it is through their mothers Syama and Rati that 
this connection is there and sdpindya (consanguinity) ceases when 
removed by five degrees in the mother's line. 



1 Vishnu A 



2 Datta A 

3 Soma A 

4 Sudhi A 

5 Syama O 

6 Kanti O — cannnot marry 



2 Caitra A 

3 Maitra A 

4 Budha A 

5 Siva A 

6 Hara A 



The girl Kanti has the mother Syama dnd through her she is the 
sixth from the common ancestor of herself and Hara ; but Hara, in 
whose case the ascent is traced through the father Siva, is only 
the sixth, whereas he should have, been the eighth for the removal 
of the bar for marriage, and so Kanti and Hara cannot marry. 

There are quite lengthy discussions and some curious cases where 
the sdpindya bar is removed according to the particular rule in a 
generation and is re-established among the immediate descendants. 
Further particulars about all these curious cases can be found in 
the book referred to above. However, the examples given above 
will suffice to show how consanguinity or sdpindya was generally 
reckoned by the Brahmin priests at least in mediaeval times. 

The rigidity of the sapinda rule for the father’s or the mother’s 
line vary in different regions, at different times and for different 
castes, but as we shall see, it may be taken as the “type” rule for 
the northern region. 

One direction in which it became rigid was where it excluded the 
“whole” of the real or imagined patri-family, making it function 
almost parallel to that of a patri-clan. This happened very early 
in the case of Brahmins. A careful reading of the early literature 
show’s that the Brahmins, including the most famous among them, 
were known by their own names, or by the names derived from 
those of their ancestors but not the localities. Gargi came from the 
patri-family of a man named Garga. A number of men were known 
as Bhargava or Vasishtha. About half a dozen individual Bhar- 
gavas and Vasisthas are known to legend because of their indi- 
vidual learning or prowess or because of their connection w r ith 
some royal family. Though some Kshatriya princes were known 
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as singers of the sacred hymns or as learned and wise men, the 
main body of Vedic verses is supposed to have been composed by 
Brahmins. The Brahmins were also skilled in performing sacri- 
fices needing great accuracy and were in possession of magic in- 
cantations. They hawked their knowledge from one king' to 
another and flocked to wherever great sacrifices were being per- 
formed or moneys distributed. As mediaeval inscriptions show, 
grant of land induced them to go to distant places. They needed 
to keep their knowledge sacred, magical and esoteric. As they were 
mostly on the move, the family identity had to be kept for the sake 
of this knowledge as also for the sake of the rules of marriage. A 
Brahmin was known by his own name, by the gotra to which he 
belonged, and also through pravara. 43 

The word gotra means “a cattle enclosure” and possibly re- 
presented a complex of houses or a house and cattle-shed belonging 
to a patri-family. A gotra was known by the name of the male 
head. Occasionally, a gotra was the name of a rather well-known 
immediate ancestor. Pravara was something like the kulakara or 
vamsakora in Kshatriya genealogies. Pravara means “the great 
one” in the singular, “the great ones” in the plural. On certain 
occasions a Brahmin had to declare his gotm and pravara. A 
Brahmin who could not do so was not supposed to be a proper 
Brahmin. 44 

Just as the Kshatriyas named certain very famous warriors as 
kulakara kings or vammkara kings and were proud of using their 
names as patronymics, the Brahmins also seem to have followed 
the custom of naming certain famous ancestors when performing 
sacrifices or when the need arose to declare the gotra. These an- 
cestors were called pravara. 45 The term means “excellent ones.” 
These pmvaras were, in a majority of cases, more than one and a 
man could name one, two, three or five pravaras, but not four. 
Some of the pravaras seem to have been mentioned in the early 
texts, and apparently known to the grammarian Panini who is 
supposed to have lived in the 7th century B.c. The Brahmins had 
gotras as family names and each gotra claimed to have certain 
famous ancestors called pmvaras. Gotra probably did not mean 
more than a patronymic used as a family name. 

Some centuries before the Christian era the whole of the Brah- 
min gotras and pravaras were organized into a system of exo- 
gamous clans. The man who did this was called Baudhayana, and 
the tradition has it that he was a southerner. Whether any attempt 
was made before this at systematizing the gotra and pravaras is 
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not known now. Baudhayana, for the first time, gave a rigid 
definition to the word gotra and the technical meaning given by 
him is used in all the Brahmanic texts about the gotra. He says 
that a gotra is the whole group of persons descended from any one 
of the “seven safes’’ or Agastya. The seven sages are Jamadagni, 
Gautama, Bharadvaja, Atri, Vishvamitra, Kashyapa and Vasish- 
tha. Thus according to Baudhayana there are only eight gotras 
and people belonging to the same gotra, cannot marry. 

We thus find that Baudhayana has given a new meaning to the 
word gotra. Prof. Brough thinks that the meaning of Baudhayana 
was the older meaning of w r ord and that in course of time the word 
gotra came to be applied to great families or even to mere patro- 
nymics. I think, however, that the evidence does not warrant this 
conclusion. On the other hand, the word gotra was used in the 
same way as kola in various allied connotations and Baudhayana 
fixed its meaning by a definition. This is evident from the intro- 
ductory remarks of Baudhayana where he says, “of the gotras there 
are thousands, millions and tens of millions, but the pravaras — of 
these are forty-nine . . . . ” 

When Baudhayana himself makes this admission, it is clear that 
the word gotra was used for a varnsa or hula or even a smaller unit 
as I have tried to show. It may be noted that epigraphical evidence 
as also present practice show that the word gotra was being still 
used among Brahmins for smaller sub-divisions of the groups 
named as gotra by Baudhayana. 

The following is the scheme as described by Baudhayana. The 
gotra as we have seen are eight. Each of these consists of several 
divisions and subdivisions. The divisions are called gana. Baudha- 
yana gives the pravaras for each of the divisions called gana.. He 
further says that those who have even one pravara in common 
should be held to belong to one gotra, except in, the case of the 
Bhrgu-gwna and Angira-gava. 

The gotra , gana and pravara scheme can be best understood by 
an illustration. Below are given the gana and pravara of the 
Agastya gotra according to Baudhayana and other writers. 

Agastya Gotra 

Gana Pravara 

m 

1. Idhmavaha . . (1) Agastya (2) Dardhacyuta 

(3) Aidhmavaha 

2. Sambhavaha . . (1) Agastya (2) Dardhacyuta 

(3) Sambhavaha 
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Gana 






Pravara 




3. 


Somavaha 


.. (1) 
(3) 


Agastya 

oaumavaha 


w 

(2) 


Dardhacyuta 


4. 


Yajnavaha 


.. (1) 
(3) 


Agastya 

Yajnavaha 


(2) 

Vi 


Dardhacyuta 


5. 


Agasti etc. 


.. CD 

(3) 


Agastya 

Mayobhuva 


(2) 


Mahendra 



All the gnnas have one pravam (Agastya) in common and so 
they cannot marry. The same type of gana and pravara arrange- 
ment is found among the gotras : Vasishtha, Vishvamitra, Kashyapa 
and Atri. If one were to fit the scheme of gotra and pravara in a 
genealogical representation, it would be somewhat as follows : 



Drdhacyuta 

Unknown 



Unknown 



Agasti 



i 

Unknown 



Mahendra 



( E ) Mayobhuva 



CO 



(A) Idhmavaha (B) Sambhavaha (C) Somavaha (D) Yajnavaha 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



In the above scheme, a, b, c, d and e are sub-divisions of gana 
A, B, C, D and E, and are the descendants of the gana. When 
these descendants pronounced their gotra they would recite 
the names of their ancestors, a, b, c and d have each two common 
ancestors — Agasti and Drdhacyuta, while e has only one ancestor 
common with the others, viz. Agasti. These are the pravaras. 
In this scheme, inasmuch as all the people have the gotra- name 
Agastya, the reference to pravara for the establishment of the 
sameness of a gotra seems to be superfluous. Some anthropolo- 
gists have even argued that pravaras are a later addition to the 
gotra system. This is however not the case. We can take it 
that in pre-Baudhayana days gotra was the name applied to what 
he calls gana and even smaller divisions than gana. In that case 
a recital of the pravara would be absolutely necessary for esta- 
blishing common descent. The common pravara Agastya, includ- 
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daughters and say to them, ‘I wish that the husbands are agree- 
able to them and they to their husbands’. The beautiful, frag- 
rant, well dressed concubines of ours you should also greet. 
“Greet the slave women and their children, greet the aged, the 
maimed, the helpless and tell them that king' Dharma will pro- 
tect and feed them well.” To his own mother he sends a special 
message through Krishna. 

The Pandava prince first greeted with great humility the 
Brahmins, the priests and his teachers. They were not his kin but 
they were all dependents of the Kuru family to which he belonged. 
He hoped to gain their allegiance by showing' them the respect 
which Duryodhana many times failed to show. He also, sent a for- 
mal greeting to the assembled kings to show that he bore no ill-will 
to them. 

Then he greeted those whom on various occasions he had 
addressed as fathers, brothers, etc. and whom he considers as such. 
The mode of greeting for each category is different. 

Bhishma was the eldest male, the grandfather (the uncle of 
the father) and the greeting spoke of holding his feet and of putting 
the head on his feet. The same mode of greeting was employed for 
his uncles Dhrtarashtra and Vidura and the great-uncle Balhika 
and his son. He called them “father”. He called the sons of all 
these his “brothers”. Amongst the brothers he embraces those 
towards whom he bears love and gives just a verbal greeting to 
those who are his rivals. Among the brothers, he sent a special 
loving greeting to Dhrtarashtra’s son Yuyutsu, born of a con- 
cubine. To the elderly ladies, the wives and widows of those whom 
he had termed fathers and grandfathers, he sent greetings by a low 
bow. No greeting was sent to the wives of Dhrtarashtra’s sons, 
i.e. his cousins, but he sent a greeting to those who were his and his 
own brothers’ wives and admonished them to be virtuous and loyal. 

Then he sent blessings to the brothers’ sons and grandsons (and 
his own sons and grandsons — the progeny of those wives who had 
remained at the Kuru court). The wives of all th^se he called 
daughters-in-law and he greeted them. He embraced those whom 
he called the “daughters” i.e. his “brothers’ daughters”. Lastly, 
he greeted the slaves and their progeny and the aged and maimed 
dependents. It should also be noted that his own mother Kunti 
lived at the Kuru-court during the time he himself and his brothers 
were in exile. 

The picture of the family as given here is patrilineal and patri- 
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local. It was also a great joint family made up of brothers, their 
sons and sons’ sons, together with their wives and unmarried 
daughters. In the passage given above a greeting is sent to 
daughters who had come with their husbands on invitation for the 
war. It is thus a very special occasion. Otherwise all the other 
incidents in the epic show that only the unmarried girls and un- 
protected wives lived in their fathers’ houses. 

People of four generations (sometimes more) lived in the same 
locality. Bhishma and Balhika were grand-uncles (grandfathers) 
of the fighting cousins ; Dhptarashtra and Vidura w T ere the fathers ; 
the quarrelling princes were cousins and all called each other 
'‘brothers” and there lived also sons and sons’ sons. It is not cer- 
tain which of these lived under one roof and shared food cooked 
at one hearth. It appears as if Bhishma and Vidura had separate 
houses and Kunti lived at Vidura’s house. Of the others, Balhika 
and his family had probably separate dwellings or, as they had an 
independent kingdom of their own, they had come only as allies in 
the war. From certain references it appears as if Duryodhana, 
his brothers and counsellors lived apart from the household of the 
aged king Dhrtarashtra. In the Pandava camp also the young 
princes had establishments separate from the fathers. Perhaps 
the food, furniture and clothing was issued from the central house- 
hold of the king. 

In all the Sanskrit literature a similar picture of the joint family 
is always given. Parents, sons and sons’ sons always lived together. 
In the case of ruling houses, there were possibly separate establish- 
ments for the important members. Most probably the family used 
to split when it became too big to be accommodated in one house 
axid new houses were built so that in one and the same locality there 
were several houses belonging to the male progeny of one common 
ancestor. 

Though kinship terms for grandfather and grandsons are found 
from the oldest times, there was a tendency to lump together all 
people of the older generation as “fathers.” The distinction bet- 
ween sons and grandsons was made, but their wives were called 
daughters-in-law ( snusa ). The distinction between the three 
generations was fundamental and was reflected in the behaviour 
pattern of each generation to the other two. The mode of greeting 
the “fathers” was “vandam”, i.e. bowing down to the feet, or 
putting one’s head on the feet of the elders. Those of the same 
generation would be greeted by holding the hands, or a formal em- 
brace and the younger generation would be “blessed” by the elders 
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when they bowed to their feet, or the head of the son would be 
sniffed. The group into which a person married was the group of 
one’s contemporaries. This rule is not mentioned explicitly in the 
Smptis, but in a very late compilation it is said that the groom and 
bride must not be connected to each other by a “contrary” status- 
connection . 49 The contrary status is explained as a situation in 
which the bride could be equated to the groom’s mother, or the 
groom to the bride’s father. This is still further elucidated by con- 
crete instances such as (i) the marriage of a man to his mother’s, 
co-wife’s sister or cousin (in this case the bride would be in the 
position of a mother to the groom) ; or (ii) the marriage of a girl 
with the brother of her aunt’s husband (the aunt is like a mother, 
her husband is like a father and a father’s brother is also like a 
father). That this rule of behaviour was followed in the epic is 
made clear by one incident. Arjuna in the disguise of a dancing" 
master taught music and dancing to the princess Uttara of Virata. 
Later, king Virata offered her to him as wife. He, however, dec- 
lined, saying that being her teacher he was to her as a father and 
she should therefore be given to him as his daughter-in-law, i.e. as 
a bride for his son. This convention meant that ordinarily a person 
married somebody who was of his own generation and ensured that 
men of different generations were not rivals for the hand of one 
woman. 

In a household in which ordinarily many men belonging some- 
times to three or four generations lived, it was necessary by evolv- 
ing rigid rules of behaviour and status to avoid clash and rivalry 
between generations. We have already noted above the devices by 
which the rivalry of the generations was avoided in the field of 
sexual behaviour. Another remarkable social institution which 
indirectly helped to strengthen the code of social behaviour is 
generally referred to in Indian books as the institution of asrama. 
The literal meaning of asrama ■ is “a house or a resting place”.. 
However, in this context it means a condition of life. A man is 
supposed to go through four such asm mas in life. The asramas 
correspond to the “age-grades” or “classes” of certain societies. 
From the time a man is born upto about his eighth year he belongs 
to no asrama. During this period he is treated with great indul- 
gence by the family, and, it is said that a child so young cannot 
commit a crime for which it can be held responsible. At the end of 
this period he undergoes a ceremony and enters what is called the 
first aArama which is the celibate state. This is like an initiation 
leading into puberty. At this stage the boy is kept under the care 
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of one or more teachers, learns the sacred lore, practical sciences 
.and fine arts or the use of weapons etc. He must desist from all 
kinds of luxuries like sweet food or a soft bed. At about the age 
of twenty, after the completion of his education, another ceremony 
releases him from the vows of celibacy and admits him to the next 
dsrama, that of the “householder”. He gets married and starts 
keeping home, performs sacrifices to the gods on his own and 
devotes himself to his profession whatever it may be. This stage 
is supposed to last until his son reaches the “householders grade” 
— or until he himself becomes middle-aged, i.e. when his hair turns 
grey. Even then he may live in the house but he is relieved from 
active participation in the household duties, and gives himself up 
to meditation and worship. This is called vdnaprastha dsrama . 
The idealistic view requires a man to give up the house and stay 
somewhere near in semi-retirement. After leading a life of semi- 
detachment, at last a man is expected to renounce all his worldly 
possessions, enter the forest or live at a holy place and die there 
a peaceful death. The institution of dsramas is connected with a 
theory of life which can be termed “the theory of three debts”. 
This theory says that each man is born with three debts and he 
must pay them in order to reach heaven. The three debts ( rna ) 
are (a) the debt of the ancestors, (fr) the debt to the sages or to 
the teacher ( c ) the debt to the gods. The first debt is paid by giv- 
ing food offerings to the ancestors and ensuring the continuity of 
the offerings through begetting sons; the debt to the gods is paid 
by daily worship and, if possible, performance of sacrifies ; the debt 
to the sages is paid by living the life of a pupil and learning the 
traditional lore. 

Kalidasa, who lived in the fourth century A.D. and wrote his 
poems and dramas in the Gupta period, a period of Hindu renais- 
sance, has given a very vivid description of these stages /’ 0 His 
kings of the house of Raghu were each of them an illustration of 
the ideals of the Hindu life and of all of them he said collectively 
that “during boyhood they studied, in manhood they enjoyed the 
pleasures of love, in old age they lived like sages and they gave up 
their lives by complete renunciation”. Raghu lived in the way 
depicted here and died after complete renunciation, a state in which 
no funeral rites were needed . 51 

Such an institution of dsrama ensured smooth transfer of autho- 
rity from one generation to another. All the people were not 
idealists and many clung to their positions of power and worldly 
enjoyment long after the time of retirement. Many extremely 
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interesting examples of such situations are offered in the Maha- 
bharata. One might say that the disastrous Mahabharata war was 
itself the outcome of such behaviour of an aged king who did not 
honour the institution of asrama.. Shantanu’s son Bhishma was a 
famous warrior and a prince beloved by all and should have been 
the king after him. But Shantanu in his old age got infatuated 
with the daughter of a crafty fisherman who refused to give his 
daughter to the king until he was promised that her son would get 
the kingdom and not Bhishma. Not satisfied with this assurance, 
he demanded that prince Bhishma take a vow of celibacy so as to 
remove all possibility of rivalry. Bhishma did all this with the 
result that Shantanu died leaving two weak minor sons, who died 
childless and heirs had to be begotten on the wives of the younger 
one through the offices of a Brahmin. The two sons thus born 
were also physically defective and their children fought the war 
which destroyed all the kings then ruling. 

The institution of asrama , was, therefore, a necessity in such a 
household if a smooth transfer of authority and absence of rivalry 
in love were to be secured. The duties and mutual behaviour of 
the members of three generations were, as we have seen, strictly 
regulated. Sons owed absolute obedience to the fathers, but the 
fathers in their turn were required to retire gracefully so as to- 
avoid the evils of gerontocracy or the tyrannical rule of the elder 
and the rebellion of the younger generation which would follow/'- 

As regards the behaviour pattern among collaterals the conduct 
w’as patterned on two principles. The first was the positive prin- 
ciple of ultimate unity of all the males of one generation. The 
highest virtue was mutual help and sharing in prosperity and cala- 
mity. The second principle was the negative one, for avoiding 
rivalries. The struggle for power among contemporaries was 
always far more bitter than the struggle for power among the 
people of two successive generations. It was necessary to use the 
combined strength of the males of one generation for the preser- 
vation of the family, because if they fell out the family -would be 
disintegrated. For the avoidance of rivalry, status was conferred 
according' to ages, the eldest, the first-born son, being placed above 
all. The eldest succeeded the father in the office of the head of the 
house (grha = house, pati = ruler) . There is ground to believe 
that in ancient times he inherited the joint property and managed 
it on behalf of all /* 3 He was also the first to marry. 

The unity of the “brothers’' i.e., those belonging to one genera- 
tion, and the avoidance of rivalry among them are very important 
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from the point of view of a family and must be understood clearly 
by taking a review of all the customs which strengthened it. 

A story has been narrated in the Mahabharata 54 about two 

brothers who, instead of living together, quarrelled over their in- 

•• 

heritance and were born as beasts in their next birth. Apparently 
Manu was the first to divide the inheritance among his sons. Most 
law books, however, reserve a greater portion for the eldest son. 
From the oldest times it was considered a sin for a younger brother 
to marry before an elder one. If such an incident occurred, the 
unmarried elder brother, the married younger brother and both 
the parents were supposed to have committed a grave sin. It 
seems as if the right of marriage was in some way connected with 
the right of inheritance and succession to the office of the father. 
The head of a house kept the household fire going with the help of 
his wife. He worshipped and offered sacrifices to the gods only if 
he was accompanied by his wife in all the rituals ; he offered food 
to the dead ancestors, and begot children to perpetuate the line. 
It should be noted that the major part of the three debts could be 
paid only by a married man. A married man alone could become 
the head of a house (grha-pati ) . If a younger brother married, he 
probably deprived the elder brother of his right to marry and so 
to inherit. It is possible that the eldest brother alone was ritually 
married in ancient times. This interpretation is strengthened by 
certain customs and references to old practices. Thus in ancient 
times a bride was given in common to a family (of brothers). 
Among things mentioned as kalivarjya (to be avoided in the present 
epoch) it is stated that in the present age one must not give away 
a girl to a family. This is intepreted to mean a wife owned and 
enjoyed communally by brothers. 

The Mahabharata records the marriage of Draupadi with all the 
five brothers. But this is a solitary example, which is found extra- 
ordinary even by the epic poet. However, certain circumstances 
of marriage which are discussed in the poem are very significant. 
Draupadi was won after a contest of skill in archery by Arjuna, 
the third of the five Pandava princes. When it was proposed that 
she should become the wife of all, her brother, prince Dhrsta- 
dyumna objected in a very peculiar manner. He said to Dharma, 
the eldest, “King, you are known to be wise, and well-versed in the 
knowledge of what is seemly and unseemly. How can you then 
propose that the wife of a younger should become the wife of the 
elders?” This objection was met by getting Draupadi married 
first to the eldest and then to the other brothers in turn according 
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to their ages. In the main story of the Mahabharata one reads 
the full ritual of Draupadi’s marriage with all the five brothelrs. 
They had many other wives besides Draupadi, but by this act she 
became the chief wife of all five. In other cases, such a marriage 
was not required and the younger brothers had apparently sexual 
rights over the elder brother's wife as is shown by a story related 
in the epic. The sage Uchathya was married to Mamata. One 
day Bfahaspati, the younger brother of Uchathya, begged Mamata 
for the pleasure of her company. Mamata who was in a state of 
advanced pregnancy, refused by saying, “The child in my womb 
will be hurt, so please spare me”. She objects because of her 
physical condition only. This story illustrates the right which the 
younger brother had over the elder’s wife. 

If it was the ancient custom that the eldest alone should inherit 
and marry and that his fortune and his wife should be shared by 
others, it may be assumed that the original meaning of the word 
devr was “husband’s younger brother” and not just “husband’s 
brother ”. 55 The word devr is used in the epic for both the younger 
and elder brother of the husband. The epic story shows that when 
a woman was widowed and was childless, a child could be begotten 
on her either by the elder or younger brother of her husband. 

Even when the exclusive right of the eldest had given way be- 
fore the demands of the others, certain privileges were always 
preserved for the eldest. The eldest brother was said to be like 
the “father”. He was to be honoured, he succeeded to the father’s 
office and he always got a larger share in inheritance. The rival- 
ries among collaterals were sought to be avoided by ascribing a 
definite higher status to the eldest. The virtue of the collaterals was 
brotherly love, the ideal state in a family was good-brotherliness 
(saubhrdtra ) . In the Vedas there are magical formulas and hymns 
which are to be repeated in order to attain this virtue. The most 
dreaded quarrel was the quarrel between “brothers”. But that was 
also the most frequent quarrel. Brothers quarrelled most frequent- 
ly over inheritance. The Ramayana is a story round the intrigues 
of a woman to secure succession for her own son by setting aside 
the claims of the elder co-wife and her son. The Mahabharata is 
the story of a quarrel and was between cousins (“brothers” in 
Sanskrit) about the succession or division of a kingdom. 
Bhrdtrvya, (the state of being brothers or belonging to brothers), 
an abstract noun derived from the word bhrdtr (brother), is used 
from the Vedic times onwards to denote enmity and rivalry, while 
saubhrdtra (good brotherliness) was a word used for friendship. 
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The “brothers” had also certain rights in the bride or the wife 
of the eldest and, as brothers, certain duties towards the elder 
brother’s widow. Whether it was only the eldest brother who 
married or whether all the brothers married, once a bride was 
brought home to her husband’s house, she remained there till her 
death. The brothers of the husband had access to her even while 
her husband was alive . 50 This custom seems to have become 
obsolete at an early date but the custom of a widow being given to 
the brother-in-law or her getting children from him is in full evi- 
dence in the older Sanskrit literature including the Mahabharata. 
A Vedic hymn tells how a widow was made to accompany the dead 
husband and possibly to lie on the funeral pyre and how the 
brother-in-law made her get up holding her hands. In another 
hymn the widow is supposed to be the beloved of her brother-in- 
law. Throughout this relationship apparently she remained the 
wife of her dead husband. In the case of a widow who had no 
brother-in-law and who married outside her husband’s kin-group, 
the question whether she belonged to her former husband after her 
death apparently troubled people and there is a semi-magical ritual 
which is supposed to avoid such a calamity. It is said that a parti- 
cular sacrifice with a goat and five types of rice ensured that a 
remarried widow would be united to her new husband after her 
death. These rights of a man’s brother in his widow and the duty 
of a man to protect, inherit and beget children through his brother’s 
widow explain why we have no example of a widow-remarriage in 
the old literature. As long as a man’s agnatic collaterals lived, 
the widow had to choose from among them or if she had children, 
she could live in perpetual widowhood but she could not marry 
out. The remarriage of a widow must have been an extremely 
rare occurrence. It would, however, not be describing the facts 
correctly to say that a man could “marry” his elder brother’s or 
occasionally his younger brother’s widow. A man could live as 
husband with a brother’s widow but no marriage ceremony was 
performed for this kind of relationship. The sentiment against 
widow-remarriage is expressed in a verse by Manu 57 in which it 
is said “The property division happens but once, a promise is given 
once and a daughter also is given but once among good people”. 

Corresponding to the system by which all brothers were sharers 
in one woman or by which a widow lived with the younger brothers, 
there seems to be a custom by which all sisters could be married 
to one man. All the daughters of the king of Kasi were captured 
and taken away by Bhishma to marry them to his younger brother 
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Vichitravirya. In the story of Ramayana four sisters (cousins?) 
became wives of the four sons of Dasharatha. There is no example 
of a man marrying his wife’s younger sister after the wife’s death, 
but if a man could marry all sisters at once we can assume that he 
could marry them one after the other also. This would be rare 
unless the first wife died very soon after her marriage. To my 
knowledge no such case is recorded in old Sanskrit literature. The 
policy of marriage as a means of securing alliance dictated that a 
man might marry in as many different families as possible. Though 
the custom of sorrorate has not many examples in the epic, it never 
died out in India and was considered as very respectable. But the 
customs of sharing a wife among brothers and of levirate soon 
became not only obsolete but definitely forbidden in the later Brah- 
manical law books. We shall see later that, in spite of the Brahmin 
opposition, it never died out completely in northern India. 

Just as the rivalry and friendship of men in such a family were 
regulated through the institution of dsrama and by awarding a 
special status to the eldest in each generation, regulation was neces- 
sary for the conduct of women of the family also. There was, 
however, a great difference between the men and women in this 
type of a joint patri-family. All the men were born in the house, 
owned the house and lived in it throughout their lives. As regards 
the women, some of them were born in the family and others were 
brought in as brides. The rights, duties and behaviour pattern 
of each of these two groups were entirely different. 

The women who were born in a house were in due course given 
away in marriage and lived in the husband’s family till their death, 
except for very rare visits to the father’s house. There were very 
few women who remained unmarried. A few examples are known 
from the Vedie texts and from later literature where a woman is 
advised to seek her own husband if her father failed to arrange a 
marriage for her. Thus, ordinarily, at any given time the only 
women who lived in the house of their fathers were the young un- 
married girls. That this was actually the case is seen from many 
decriptions in the epic and in the poems and dramas of later times. 
They are called pra-dcya (to be given away) by Kalidasa and that 

4 

was how they seem to have been treated in an overwhelming 
number of instances. They were regarded as means of establish- 
ing alliance with new families, of propitiating Brahmins and of 
getting wealth. Kunti, the mother of the Pandava princes, felt 
bitterly about the fact that she was given away when but a child 
to a friendly king by her brother and father. Dasharatha gave 
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away his daughter Shanta to his friend, king Lomapada. The so- 
called svayammra (self-choice), of which such magnificent des- 
criptions are given in Sanskrit literature, were not marriages by 
choice at all. The girl was set as a prize for him who satisfied 
some difficult test of skill at wielding certain arms. King Drupada 
wanted powerful fighters to take revenge on Drona. He proclaim- 
ed that his daughter would be given to him who showed a certain 
skill in archery. Arjuna, disguised as a poor mendicant, won the 
competition and took away Draupadi. The next day Draupadi’s 
brother started making inquiries about the family and the status 
of the poor beggars and was promptly snubbed by prince Dharma 
that such inquiries were out of place in the case of a marriage 
which depended upon a competition in arms. Everything of 
course turned out well when it was found that the Pandavas be- 
longed to a kingly family. This was not the case in another in- 
stance. Amba, the eldest of the Kasi-princesses, had loved Saubha, 
but lost him because of a svayamvara where she was captured by 
Bhishma. She burnt herself in despair and described the svayam- 
vara in the following words, “My fool of a father set a price on me 
(the price of valour) as if I were a prostitute.” Krishna advised 
Arjuna to take away by force princess Bhadra and remarked cyni- 
cally that one could never trust a woman’s choice. King Sharyata 
married off his daughter Sukanya to the aged sage Chyavana to 
propitiate him. Madhavi, the daughter of Yayati, is supposed to 
have been hawked from king to king to gain horses for a Brahmin ! 
Madri was secured for king Pandu by giving money lavishly to her 
father, the king of Madra. The only instances where women 
exercised free choice in marriage were those of Savitri and 
Damayanti. 

A woman almost never expected to be previously acquainted with 
the man she married. Neither did she know any relations of her 
husband. Marriage for a woman must have been an ordeal which 
changed her environment completely. The day her husband carried 
her in procession to his house, she lost contact with her father’s 
house and childhood companions and had to go. and live among 
complete strangers. Under all conditions she lived with the 
husband’s people. In pregnancy and childbirth the woman con- 
tinued living there. No illness brought her back to her parents’ 
house. Even under extremely strained circumstances it was 
considered honourable for a woman to share her husband’s fate. 
In the case of the Pandavas, Draupadi lived in the forest with her 
husbands. Most of the other wives lived in the household of king 
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Dhrtarashtra who was the uncle of the Pandavas. They were thus 
living in the enemy camp and, as we have seen, Dharma sent word 
to them to remain loyal to their husbands. 

The different descriptions about marriage show that a woman 
generally married a man living in another town at some distance 
from her home town. The hymn which describes the marriage of 
Surya mentions the many bad spirits which infest the roads and 
which attack the newly married couple and uses magic formulas to 
drive them away. 

Shakuntala is supposed to have loved Dushyanta but even for 
her the final parting from her father was sorrowful. All her child- 
hood friends wept as she would never be seen again by them. Send- 
ing each daughter to her husband’s home is described as an ever 
new sorrow that a father had to bear. 

In the husband’s house the woman may or may not fare well. 
Very rarely was a woman championed by her father’s folk in cases 
of ill-treatment. A woman sent out of the house by the husband 
might find shelter in her father’s home but in certain cases the 
father’s house would also be lost to her, especially if she were 
accused of immoral conduct. There is a hymn in the Atharvaveda 
which is a magical incantation against a rival wife. The curses 
uttered are: “May she be unable to bear children. May she sit 
for ever and ever in her father’s home”/’ 8 In the case of Shakun- 
tala, when her lover pretended not to recognize her, she turned for 
help to one of her companions, a Brahmin sage who had come with 
her to the king’s court, but she was sternly told either to remain 
at the court or to go anywhere she liked, but not to bring disgrace 
to her father’s house by returning there. In the epic women were 
described as going to live in their father’s house only if the husband 
in some misfortune insisted on sending them there. Bhadra lived 
with her kinsmen while the Pandavas were in exile. Nala during 
his period of exile entreated his wife to go to her father but she 
refused to leave him and so he left her hoping that she would find 
her way to her father. Sita and Draupadi accompanied their 
husbands in their exiles. 

The day of the marriage represented a great crisis in a woman’s 
life. On that day she was irrevocably transferred from the home of 
her childhood to a new life with complete strangers. This is well 
brought out in an imagery in the marriage hymn of Surya where 
the priest says: “like a gourd, I pluck you from here (father’s 
house) and bind you securely there (in the husband’s house)”. As 
the imagery suggested, it was a grafting or transplantation. For a 
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woman the father’s house was but a temporary resting place, the 
kinsmen with whom she had to live and work were her husband’s 
kinsmen. For a man, the permanent home was his father’s house ; 
and kinsmen by marriage were occasional guests and allies on 
whom he could rely in times of need. The Pandava princes exiled 
from the patri-clan gathered together a powerful army to fight 
their cousins. Every prince who fought for the Pandavas was a 
relation by marriage. For a woman the distinction between the 
father's house, i.e. the house of birth and the house of marriage, 
between the status of maidenhood and the status of a married 
woman, is very well brought out in the kinship words and kinship 
usages. A man called the people among whom he was born sva- 
jana (own people) and those with whom he was connected by 
marriage were the sambandhin (bound with one). The woman 
called her father’s house and father’s kin pitrgrha and pitr-loka 
(father’s house, father’s world), her husband’s house svasuragrha 
and pati-loka (the house of the father-in-law or the husband or 
husband’s world) . For every term for a kin in the primary family 
there was a parallel term for the corresponding relatives in the 
family one married into, as will be seen below: 



Pitr- father 1 

• 


i Parents* 


Mdt.r- mother 

• J 


| generation 


Bhrair- brother 
« 


) Ego’s 


Smsr- sister J 


[ generation 


Self j 


Ego ’s 
generation 


Sunn, or pvtra- son 


| Children’s 


Dnhitr- daughter 


[ generation 



f -Svasz/ra-father-in-law 
1 £ M-mother-in-law 

I' Derr-brother-in-law 
{ Nanan dr-sister-in-law 

| Pa f f-husband 
j Patni- wife 

f Jdma.tr- son-in-law 
1 £?wsd-daughter-in-law 



Besides these there were a number of terms for brother’s wife, 
sister’s husband, brother’s and sister’s children, etc., already men- 
tioned before and which need not be considered here. 

The girls born in a house were called konya or dyhitr (daughter) 
while those brought into the house by marriage were vadhn or 
vadhu-jana. A man’s relations to his kin by marriage were not 
complicated. He seldom saw them. He was full of respect for his 
parents-in-law and the elder siblings of his wife. Perhaps he was 
on joking relationship with his wife’s younger brothers and sis- 
ters, but no definite data are available regarding this. In Sanskrit 
literature, the wife's brother played a part which was sometimes 
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sinister and sometimes ludicrous. The most famous is Shakuni, the 
brother of princess Gandhari, who originated and fanned the 
rivalry between the cousins and brought about the war. The blind 
king Dhrtarashtra was unable to counteract Shakuni’s influence 
on his children. The second example is that of Kichaka who had 
a position of influence at the court of Virata because his sister 
Sudesna was married to the king. Even when he had evil designs 
on Draupadi, King Virata was powerless to admonish him and 
so he was killed by the Pandavas. The third such character is 
Shakara, at once the villain and the buffoon, of the famous drama 
Mrchhakatika. 

The term for wife's brother is syala or syalaka. It is appa- 
rently used both for the elder and younger brother of the wife. It 
is certain that a king swayed by the counsels of his wife’s brother 
was held in contempt. 

A woman’s ties with her kin by marriage were much more com- 
plicated. She had to live most of her life with them and the rules 
of conduct for her were much more rigid. It appears that in the 
palaces of the kings the inner apartments were divided, between 
the kanya-antahpura (the apartments of daughters) and vadhi 7- 
antahpura (the married women’s apartments). In the former 
there was much dancing, joking and frolic, while in the latter, wo- 
men were quieter, watched as they were by the elder women of 
the husband’s household. In the married women’s apartments 
drinking and love-scenes would be indulged in between the hus- 
band and wife, but when the women were together the whole tone 
would be subdued. A woman rarely spoke directly to her mother- 
in-law, and almost never to her father-in-law. She referred to the 
father-in-law and mother-in-law by the words drya and dryd res- 
pectively. A man would refer to his parents-in-law also by using 
these words. Arya and dryd were used for a number of distant 
relatives and unrelated elderly men and women. 

A man had absolute right over his wife and the prescribed be- 
haviour for a married woman w r as to be a pativratd (following the 
will of the husband) . Later the word came to denote “chastity”, 

but originally it stood for exactly what it literally means. If the 

* 

husband willed it, the wife had to yield to any stranger to bear 
sons and in so doing she was still considered to be pativratd. This 
right would be exercised on her by her husband or, if the husband 
were dead, by her mother-in-law. A married woman had to be 
very careful in her behaviour towards her many co-wives as also 
towards the wives of the husband’s brothers. That is how Drau- 
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padi behaved and so also Kunti though there were occasional bursts 
of jealousy. Kalidasa lays it down that a girl should behave to- 
wards the other wives of her husband as if they were her dear 
friends and the ideal was illustrated by the poet Bhasa in his drama 
where he depicts the characters of Vasavadatta and Padmavati, 
the wives of Udayana. A more realistic picture of this relation- 
ship is, however, given in the incantations of the Atharvav^a 
where a woman wishes her rival to be barren and ugly in the eyes 
of the husband. 

When the daughter-in-law became a mother, she achieved a posi- 
tion of respect and power. Her sons looked up to her; the res- 
trictions on her appearances among the men would be lessened. 
She advised the sons, ruled her daughters-in-law with an iron hand 
and when the head of the house (i.e. her husband) predeceased his 
wife, it could become a real despotic feminine rule. 

But in order to reach even this position she had to be the wife 
of the eldest. If she was the wife of the eldest male, she was a real 
ruler. She bossed over the whole household including even her 
aged parents-in-law and her brothers-in-law. That is why the 
ambition of each woman was to be the first wife of the eldest son. 
That was also the benediction given to her in the Rgvedic hymn in 
connection with Surya’s marriage. “Be a grka-patm (i.e., be the 
foremost wife of the house, may your husband be a grhapati ) , rule 
over your parents-in-law and your brothers- and sisters-in-law." 

All the rivalries inherent in a patriarchal joint family were re- 
flected in the attitudes of the women. They were at once the 
strength and weakness of the house. They were the strength be- 
cause they fought with desperate courage on behalf of their hus- 
bands and sons. They were the weakness because in the case of 
a fight between their husbands and fathers, though they were 
taught to fight on the side of the husbands, natural ties might 
make them side with their fathers. While it was the endeavour 
of a man to keep his sons united, each of the sons’ wives wanted her 
husband to dominate and, failing that, to separate from the joint 
family with his share of the patrimony. Women are often depicted 
as the origin of all quarrels in a joint family. It is said, “a house 
prospers as long as the women are good but if they are evil nothing 
can stop the destruction and annihilation of a family." 

The behaviour pattern prescribed at their father’s home for girls 
was more easy. A girl during her brief stay at her father’s house 
could frolic and play; could even have a lover without too great a 
shame. In Hgveda fire is called the secret lover of maidens (jar as 
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kanlmm ) . On the other hand the whole kin of the husband watch- 
ed over a married woman. 

This situation coupled with the fact that a girl had to leave her 
father’s house at marriage created certain rivalries between a wo- 
man and her husband’s sister or, what comes to the same thing, bet- 
ween a woman and her brother’s wife. A woman resents a strange 
girl coming and settling into her father’s house and holding a posi- 
tion of respect. She is active in spying over the young bride and 
reporting every misbehaviour to her mother. This behaviour 
could become really dangerous if the husband’s sister were widow- 
ed or had been driven from her own husband’s house and had come 
to live at her father's house. Panini the Sanskrit grammarian 
gives a rule for compounding' different words together. He says 
that names of those creatures who are known as natural enemies 
can be compounded together. As an example of this he gives the 
compounded words ahi-nakula (snake — mongoose) and husband’s 
sister — brother's wife ! 



The study of the personality patterns developed in this type of 
family organization is very interesting. It was a man’s society in 
which women played a very peculiar role. All Sanskrit literature, 
except for a few hymns supposed to have been composed by women, 
is a literature created by men and yet, especially in the older 
literature, we get very life-like portraits of women which have 
been drawn sensitively. Although the pattern of behaviour was 
laid down by men, each famous woman of myth and story is not 
moulded in a dead uniform pattern, but is a living reality. Under 
similar environments each developed a separate personality and 
yet it is recognizable as a personality developed under definite and 
peculiar family circumstances. 

A woman’s soul moved in two worlds. A half-forgotten, gene- 
rally happy, dream-like existence at the father’s house which lived 
on in memory magnified and idealized, and a more real existence 



among the husband's people — an existence full of fear and hope, 



humiliation and exaltation, ending inevitably in renunciation and 



all the time, in whichever phase of existence, it was bound up with 



the will of others. 



Kunti remembered with regrets the brief childhood when she 
played with a ball at her father’s house. We get a brief, happy 
glimpse of the pampered, carefree life of princess Uttara, playing 
with her dolls. Sita is said to have played at horse-riding with an 
old bow in her father’s court. Then comes the marriage, always 
without choice and always with some stranger. Princess Gandhari 
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had to marry a blind man who was as foolish as he was helpless. 
She bore a hundred sons only to see them spurn her advice and die 
in a battle. About this great woman a later poet said, “She gave 
birth not to a hundred sons but a hundred sorrows.” 

The story of the Kasi princesses has been already told. Pro- 
bably in the world’s literature there could be no other women more 
wronged and more tragic. 

Kunti was not good-looking, had to bear a rival (Madri) and pre- 
tend to be good to her. 

Sweet Madri, married to an impotent man, had to live under 
the authority of her elder rival Kunti and when her husband died, 
she preferred to die rather than live with her husband’s elder wife. 
Draupadi was the proud princess of the war-like Panchalas. What 
little social position the Pandavas gained was due to their marriage 
with her and yet she was gambled away by her husband at dice- 
play. Nala did the same thing. Sita had no rival, her husband 
did not make her submit to a stranger for the sake of begetting a 
son, nor make her a pawn in a game of chance and yet at the small- 
est breath of a scandal he abandoned her in a forest. To the hon- 
our of the poets may it be said that the husband of each of these 
women was blamed, but we fail to get a glimpse of the woman’s 
thought in all these circumstances. We must not imagine that her 
life was all sorrow. More often it was a happy life of a pet 
daughter, a beloved wife and an honoured mother ; but whatever it 
was, frustrated or successful, it was made so, mostly by agencies 
other than her own will. She was owned by someone and her 
master made her life. 

A consideration of the peculiar position of women in the house- 
hold will show that the custom of early marriage may have arisen 
out of the necessity of a patrilineal household to incorporate wo- 
men from alien families as members of their household. An early 
transfer of a girl into her husband’s household would ensure her 
loyalties. A girl would be bound by ties of companionship to the 
members of her husband’s family long before she started her life 
as the wife of a person. A description of these ties and the feel- 
ings a man had for his wife is found in a Sanskrit drama. King 
Rama, while on the point of exiling Sita to a forest says, “The 
loved one was fed and clothed (in my family) since she was but 
a child, in youth she was never separated from me and now I am 
handing her over to death like handing over a pet bird to 
a butcher.” 50 

The tendency towards early marriage seems to be due to the 
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desirability of getting women into the family at a tender age. 

There was, later on, also the urge to assure the virginity of the 
bride and the desire to give away virgin daughters. A woman at 
her father’s home had always greater licence than at her husband’s 
place and, as we have seen, could have a lover. She was therefore 
given away in the custody of her husband’s people as early as 
possible. 

This aspect of the relation of a man and a woman brings us to 
the concepts of sonship, fatherhood and wifehood in ancient India. 

In the Mahabharata, Pandu is supposed to be giving the autho- 
rity of law books (Dharmadarshana) for the following enumeration 
of sons. 

The first six are kin ( bandhu ) and inheritors, while the next 
six are neither kin, nor have they the right to inherit. They are : 
(I) a son born to oneself — swayamjata , (2) a son born to one’s 
wife by somebody else to whom she is led by the husband — pranita, 
(3) a son born to one’s wife from somebody who is paid for the 
service — parikrita, ( 4 ) a son born to a remarried wife from her 
first husband — pavnarbhava, (5) a son born to one's wife when 
she was a maiden — 'katuna, (6) a son born to the wife from a 
secret lover — srairinyaai jut a. The next six are. (I) an adoptive 
son given by his parents, (2) a son bought from his parents, 
(3) one w T ho is brought up in the family as an orphan, (4) one who 
comes of his own accord for protection, (5) a grown up son of the 
wife at the time of her marriage, and (6) one who is born of a wo- 
man of a low caste. 

The list is very significant. The first six are sons born to one- 
self, or sons on whom ownership is established through ownership 
over the wife. In the second category are four who are not related 
in any way either to the man or the wife. The fifth, though born 
of the wife, had reached the adult stage and must have gone through 
the stages of infancy and celibacy ( brahmacarya ) and could not be 
incorporated into the new family. The last is a peculiar example. 
This son is the son born of the father but from a woman of inferior 
caste. Such a son was, for example, Vidura and it is told in 
the epic 00 that, though wise and without any blemish, he could not 
inherit the kingdom as his mother was of an inferior birth. In the 
epic itself we have the instance of Yuyutsu who, a son of a woman 
of inferior caste, was not made the king but given the guardianship 
of Parikshit the heir of the Pandavas. 

Manu in his Dharmashastra gives a list of sons and places them 
in the following order : owm son, son borne by one’s wife and the 
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.adopted son. The adopted son assumes a position not accorded to 
him in the epic. Later Smj-tis and practice acknowledge only two 
types viz. the own son and the adopted son. This sharp difference 
is due to the changing concept as regards a woman’s chastity. The 
same word ( pativratd ) is used for a chaste woman. Up to the epic 
age the word meant a woman who followed the will of her hus- 
band. A woman who had a child by a man other than her husband, 
because the husband so willed it, was also a 'pativratd; but later on, 
this practice as also the practice of getting’ a child through the 
office of a brother-in-law was banned. All the former practices 
were called kalivarjya — forbidden in the Kali age (i.e. the present 
-age) . 

The epic story, which tells us of a number of childless kings, does 
not give a single authentic example of an adopted son. One king 01 
(Bharata) is said to have disinherited all his sons and got a son 
from the sage Bharadwaja. The epic does not say how (whether 
by lending his queen to Bharadwaja or whether by adoption). 
Later Puranas elaborate the story to say that he adopted a son. 
of Bharadwaja. 

The only story of adoption is the story told in a Brahmana that 
fhe sage Vishvamitra adopted as son a boy who was to be offered 
to god Varuna. There were two cases of adoption of two girls — 
Kunti and Shanta who were given by their fathers as adopted 
daughters to their friends. I have already described before that 
girls were made use of for all kinds of aims and there was obvi- 
ously no objection to giving, lending or borrowing them. But 
male children were the soul of the joint family and nobody cared to 
give them in adoption. In order to get sons, kings lent their wives 
to Brahmins or laid claim to the sons born to the wives, while 
they were yet maidens. The word “ksetra” (a field or agricul- 
cultural land) is used for a wife and it is said that “Vyasa gene- 
rated progeny in the ksetra of (the dead) king Vichitravirya”. 
This illustrates the so-called bij a ksetra (seed-field) analogy. 
One sentence puts it “the son is his who holds the hand in mar- 
riage ( panigrahasya tamyas) The other is supposed to be an 
old Gatha (a couplet) quoted in the story of Shakuntala which 
gives quite a contrary concept. It says, “The mother is but a 
leather pouch. The child is his who generates him. He is the 
father himself .” 03 This last contradicts the ‘ bijaksetra ” analogy 
inasmuch as claim is laid to a child on the strength of having be- 
gotten it — being the possessor of the seed — but the circumstances 
of the story are such that king Dushyanta had not married Shakun- 
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tala and so could not lay legal claim on the child as the owner of 
the mother. He was afraid that people would blame him for 
accepting into his harem a woman who came with a child. In such 
a case the populace had to be told that the child was his and that 
he was, therefore, entitled to shelter the mother. The basic senti- 
ment is the same everywhere. The mother is the field, the leather 
bag, a passive carrier of a precious treasure, which was owned by 
him who could claim the woman. 

One wonders why the ancient Aryans were averse to adoption 
which became later on a deep-rooted custom among the Hindus. 
No definite reason for this aversion is evident, though the aversion 
to adoption is explicitly voiced. One may venture to say that the 
Kshatriyas felt that adoption of a son would amount to a confes- 
sion of dire poverty, where one did not possess even one wife who 
could be used for getting a son from a man of one’s own choice. Can 
it be that adoption was a custom native to pre-Aryan India? Such 
a custom is reported of the people of the Pacific by modern anthro- 
pologists. 

The whole concept of kinship and family was social and legal. 
Instead of starting the description of a family from “father and 
mother”, as is done in modern anthropological literature, it would 
be more realistic to start from the “husband-wife” relationship as 
far as the ancient Indian data are concerned. A woman became 
the wife of somebody by a public ritual. A son is then defined as 
the male issue born of the wife by the husband or by anybody else. 
The child born to a woman before marriage also belonged to the 
husband, provided it was not already given to somebody. A 
“father” was the legal husband of the mother. A “mother” was 
the wife or one of the wives of the father. In the genealogy we 
find that Vyasa is the biological father of Dhrtarashtra. On many 
occasions he advised the blind king to give to the Pandavas their 
due share of the kingdom, but no attention was paid to this. This 
would not have been the case if he were the legal and social father. 
Though much stress is laid on physical continuity and the “son 
being the father himself”, there is no doubt that the definition of 
a son was primarily a legal definition. This concept dominated the 
rights not only of inheritance but also ritual duties, especially the 
duty of offering food to the dead ancestors. When a man gives 
offerings of food to his father and grandfather, etc. he takes care 
to mention that even if his mother and grandmother had erred and 
conceived from the semen other than his father’s and grandfather’s, 
may the offerings not go to the unknown progenitor, but may it go 
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to the proper (the social and legal) father. The lines are as 
follows . 04 

“Whatever enticed my mother who was behaving contrary to her 
husband’s wishes, that semen may my father cut off. Let the 
other perish. To my father this offering I give.” 

“Whatever enticed my grandmother (wife of the grandfather) 
etc ” • 

“Whatever enticed my great-grandmother (wife of the great- 
grandfather) etc ” 

Under these circumstances a woman’s failure to preserve chas- 
tity was either overlooked or not too severely punished. Even 
when punishment was meted out to a woman, the children of such 
a union apparently were neither punished nor discarded. In the 
story of Ramayana, for example, Rama was quite willing to accept 
the twins as his children but required Sita, the mother of the twins, 
to undergo an ordeal. One wonders whether the children would 
have been accepted if the ordeal had not proved Sita’s chastity. 
The lines quoted above make one surmise that there would have 
been no bar to Rama’s acknowledging the sons even if Sita were 
proved disloyal. Harivamsa tells us that king Kamsa w T as born to 
the queen of Ugrasena from an “Asura” w r ho had captured her and 
kept her with him for a period. Ugrasena rescued his wife and 
brought her to Mathura w T here she delivered of this son wdio, though 
known to be the son of an Asura, was accepted as the eldest son 
and heir of King Ugrasena . 05 

The customs of levirate and begetting children by engaging the 
services of a stranger fell gradually into disrepute and were con- 
demned by later Smj-tis. Woman’s chastity before and after mar- 
riage came to be greatly valued. One cannot say that the custom 
of burning a widow on the funeral pyre of the husband was a late 
innovation of the post-Christian age. The custom is indicated in 
the Rgveda and the epic describes the self-immolation of queen 
Madri, but the custom w 7 as not universal even among Brahmins. 
Various factors in the Hindu society of the post-Christian era 
helped to bring the custom into prominence and the emphasis on 
a woman’s chastity and forbidding of levirate and widow-remar- 
riage were some of the factors which helped the custom to take root 
among the Brahmins. 

It seems that the emphasis on woman’s chastity and on indivi- 
dual inheritance and marriage gradually made levirate an obsolete 
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custom though it never vanished entirely from India as we shall 
see later. Among the majority of people in India the system of 
adoption took very firm root and has contributed greatly to long- 
drawn legal disputes and many unnecessary quarrels and sorrows 
in the home-life. 

The purely .Sanskrit tradition 60 gives the picture of a patrilocal, 
patrilineal and patriarchal family with marriage rules based on 
considerations of consanguinity with reference to the families of 
the father and mother. For the purposes of marriage all cousins- 
were considered as brothers and sisters and marriage among them 
was tabooed. 

The patrilocal family was a large joint family without any 
identifying designation like a common family — or clan-name to 
distinguish it from other families. A family, therefore, was held 
to be one because it resided at one place. The Brahmins, who 
were the most mobile class, soon introduced the gotra system 
which they probably modelled on the patrilineal clan system of 
the non-Aryans and banned marriage within a gotra * 1 The an- 

i 

cient Aryan systdm of marriage was a system of alliances, each 
generation seeking alliances ever farther and farther and thus 
creating a confederation of families allied by ties of marriage. 

The kin by marriage was the kin which always supported and 
defended a person when disputes arose as regards inheritance or 
succession with one's own kin. The man had thus “own” kin, i.e. 
his patri-family, and the “bound” kin, i.e. kin by marriage. He 
was born, brought up and lived his whole life with the patri-kin in 
normal circumstances. 

The women spent their childhood with the patri-kin and were 
given away to grooms whom they had never known before. They 
lived in two worlds : the world of childhood among patri-kin and 
the world of adult life among the husband’s people. Their hearts 
yearned for the patri-kin, while their duty lay with the husband’s 
kin. They wielded much influence as wives and mothers in the 
houses of their husbands. 

Although the woman enjoyed some freedom in her father’s house, 
in the husband’s house she was jealously guarded by all her hus- 
band’s kin. In ancient davs there was a double standard of mora- 

w 

lity for women. One, not too strict, for the unmarried girls living 
with the father and another for married women. The life in that 
household was a constant struggle for power and status among 
mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law, among wives of different 
brothers and among the many wives of the same man. We have a 
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dichotomy between the men’s world and the women’s, the own kin 
versus the relations by marriage (heightened in the case of women) 
and between women born in the house and women brought as 
brides into the house. 

The patri-family was a unit and a woman, after her marriage, 
belonged as much to the brother-in-law as to the husband, a defi- 
nite bias being shown towards junior levirate. But the epic 
example shows that a widow might be given over also to an elder 
brother of the deceased under exceptional circumstances. 

In this patri-family the position of women was very low, as 
can be gathered from the examples given. They were property. 
Sons were property too, but they could come into their own and 
become owners of something. A woman was owned by her hus- 
band and had to do his bidding. She was married away early and 
the basis of marriage was money or powerful alliance. She almost 
never went back to her father’s house, but when she did she was 
an honoured visitor or came to seek shelter, being reduced to 
poverty or driven away by her husband. The only difference bet- 
ween her and the slaves was that as the first, the eldest among 
wives, or as the only wife, she automatically shared in the; status 
of her husband. If he was the male head, she was the female 
head; if he was crowned, she would be crowned with him. He 
could not perform any sacrifice without her . 68 Also her son 
usually succeeded the father . 69 Unless she w r as driven out c / the 
husband’s house for misdemeanour, she was assured of protection 
for life. She could not be sold or sent away or gifted away like 
a slave. The norm of treatment for women in good houses is 
given in the following verses of Manu, often quoted, but generally 
misunderstood. 

“Where women (wives?) are honoured, there the gods like to 
live. Where they are not honoured, all work is fruitless. Where 
women grieve, that house perishes ; where they do not grieve, that 
house prospers. The house which is cursed by women is destroyed 
as if hit by evil magic. Therefore, they should be kept honoured 
and happy with gifts of ornaments if one wishes prosperity for the 
house”. These verses are often quoted in India as a proof of the 
high status of women. On the contrary, they show the utterly 
dependent position of women and exhort that the mark of decency 
and nobility lay in proper honour to women. The legal position 
was low and dependent, but it was made up for by raising the 
mother to the position of a god and enjoining courtesy to the wife 
and indulgence towards the daughter. 
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Such in short was the picture of the ancients* family. Many 
aspects of this organization were kept intact by the British law- 
courts which followed the practices laid down by the famous com- 
mentaries of the medieval times, which are described later. The 
legal and social nature of the family is being changed through new 
laws and through new social conditions, but in a large measure and 
in the long established sentiments right upto today, it has remained 
intact, as we shall see in the next chapter. 
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APPENDIX 1 

The Mahabharata is the story of a family feud. The family as 
depicted in the Mahabharata is chosen as the type family for the 
ancient north. Though in certain respects aberrant practices were 
followed by members of this family, it illustrates almost all the be- 
haviour patterns of different kin. The genealogy of the related 
families is given below and the following story, given in short, will 
make clear the kinship of the different people. 

The main story is about a kingly house which called itself Kau- 
rava. The complete genealogy includes over a hundred kings 
starting from the Sun-god, Surya* The genealogy illustrated 
here is a fragment of the whole and starts from King Pratipa. 
Pratipa’s wife was a princess from the family of Magadha, a 
country in the eastern Gangetic plaint (modern Patna in the State 
of Bihar. They had three sons — Devapi, Balhika and Shantanu. 
Devapi was disinherited because he suffered from some disease. 
Balhika inherited the kingdom of his maternal grandfather and be- 
came the king of the Balhikas. 

Shantanu, though the youngest, thus became the king in the 
Kaurava line. His first wife was Ganga from whom he had a son, 
prince Bhishma, who was declared heir to the throne. When Shan- 
tanu was old, he met a beautiful girl, the daughter of the 
chief of fisher-folk called Dasa. He wanted to marry this girl, but 
her father insisted that he would give his daughter in marriage 
only if Bhishma gave up al! claim to his father’s throne and pro- 
mised never to marry. The young prince did this for the sake of 
his father and so Shantanu was married to Satyavati or Matsya- 
gandha, the fisher-maid. This girl had a son born to her long be- 
fore she met Shantanu. This child was born of a Brahmin sage 
Parashara. The son’s name was Krshna (“the black one”) — 
Dvaipayana (born on an island). This fact was kdpt secret until 
very much later. (This son later became well known as ‘Vyasa’, the 
author of Mahabharata) . Satyavati as the queen of Shantanu gave 
birth to two sons : Chitrangada and Vichitravirya. Shantanu died 
soon after and the young boys were cared for and brought up by 

* F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1922, pp. 144-9. 

f Though only one wife is mentioned, Pratipa seems to have had at least 
one more wife, a princess of the country of the Balhikas. One of Pratipa’s 
sons is called Balhika and he is said to have inherited his mother’s father’s 
kingdom which seems to be Balhika (south Punjab) and not Magadha as other 
kings ruled Magadha. 
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their step-brother Bhishma. Prince Chitrangada died very young. 
Bhishma captured Ambika and Ambalika, the princesses of Kashi 
(the region around modern Banaras) and Kosala as brides for 
his remaining younger step-brother who was however a weakling 
and died of tuberculosis soon after his marriage. The house of 
Kurus was thus left without an heir. 

Then Satyavati, Shantanu’s second wife, begged Bhishma to be- 
come king, to marry and to continue the Kuru line. He refused 
on the ground that he had taken a very sacred oath to refrain from 
all these. In this impasse Satyavati revealed to Bhishma that 
she had a son born to her before her marriage and with Bhishma’s 
consent called on him as the step-brother of the dieceased prince to 
produce sons from the wives of Vichitravirya. Ambika fainted at 
the sight of the unkempt Brahmin when she was expecting a Kuru 
prince and the child born of this union was born blind and named 
Dhrtarashtra. Then Satyavati sent Vyasa, her “illegitimate’' 
son, to the second daughter-in-law Ambalika, who turned pale. 
The son born of this union was white (albino? leucoderma?) and 
was called Pandu. So after admonishing the two princesses, 
Satyavati sent her son once more to them. They dared not express 
their disgust to the mother-in-law, but made their maid-servant 
receive the sage and sleep with him. A fine boy was born of this 
union and was named Vidura. The three boys grew up to man- 
hood under the care of Bhishma. Dhrtarashtra was set aside as 

* 

he was blind, as also Vidura because he was the son of a maid- 
servant and Pandu became the king. Dhrtarashtra was married 
to Gandhari, the princess of Gandhara. Her brother Shakuni came 
and apparently lived at the Kuru court. Pandu had two wives — 
Kunti, a princess of the house of the Yadavas, and Madri, a prin- 
cess of the Madra kingdom. Pandu is said to have shown valour 
by conquering many kings, but soon after retired with his two 
wives to the Himalayan forests because of a curse and Dhrtarashtra 
remained in the capital. Pandu could not co-habit with his wives 
and so they got sons from certain gods. Kunti had three sons 
Yudhishthira (also called Dharma), Bhima and Arjuna; Madri 
had twins Nakula and Sahadeva. Dhrtarashtra had one hundred 
sons and one daughter. The eldest son, who was however younger 
than Dharma, was named Duryodhana. Pandu died while his sons 
were yet very young. The sons were brought to the capital and 
established in the royal household and received instruction in arms 
with the sons of Dhrtarashtra. Pandu’s younger queen immolated 
herself on his funeral pyre and Kunti lived to bring up her own 
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and her co-wife’s children. Dhptarashtra seems to have assumed 
kingship some time after Pandu’s retirement to the forest because 
he is mentioned as “king” but his coronation ceremony or the time 
of assumption of kingship is not mentioned in the epic. Duryo- 
dhana tried to kill the Pandavas (Pandu’s sons) either with the 
help or the connivance of his father, the blind Dhrtarashtra. But 
such attempts ended only in greater glory for the Pandavas. 
Arjuna in the disguise of a poor Brahmin won the hand of Princess 
Draupadi, the daughter of king Drupada. This princess became 
the wife of all the five brothers. Besides this common wife, each 
brother had other wives too. Arjuna married Subhadra, seminal 
sister of Krshna, who was Kunti’s brother’s son. The Pandavas 
after many hardships came back to the capital and claimed a share 
in the kingdom and were given a portion of it and lived there with 
great pomp after founding a new city called Indraprastha. Dharma 
the eldest was challenged to a game of dice by Duryodhana and 
a match was played where Shakuni, the maternal uncle of Duryo- 
dhana, played on his behalf. The Pandavas lost their kingdom 
and even their queen who was, however, given back to them. They 
were banished from the kingdom for thirteen years. It was hoped 
that they would perish in the forest but they again came out suc- 
cessful. They concluded a new alliance by arranging the marriage 
of Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, with Uttara, the daughter of 
Virata. On their return from the banishment, Duryodhana refused 
to give the Pandavas any §hare in the kingdom and so a terrible 
battle was fought in which all the warriors were killed except the 
old blind Dhrtarashtra and his wife, Vidura, Kunti, the five 
Panda va brothers and Draupadi, Yuyutsu the illegitimate son of 

Dhrtarashtra and Krshna. 

• • 

Yudhishthira, as the eldest of the brothers, became the king of 
the ancestral throne, and gave a portion of the kingdom to Y uyutsu 
as the heir of Dhptrashtra. The Pandavas ruled for some time and 
then retired giving the kingdom to their only heir Pariksit, the 
posthumous son of Abhimanyu from princess Uttara. 

This is, in short, the story of the epic and the accompanying 
genealogical tree (pp. 88-89) gives the relation of the different 
actors to one another. 
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APPENDIX 2 

KINSHIP TERMS OF REFERENCE* 

1. Father (Fa) Ptyra, Tata, Tata 

2. Father's father (Fa Fa) Pitamaha, Tatamaha 

3. Father's father’s father (Fa Fa Fa) Pra-pitamaha 

4. Mother’s father (Mo Fa) Matamaha 

5. Mother's father’s father (Mo Fa Fa) 

6. Father’s brother (Fa Br) Pitr, Tata, Pitrvya 

7. Mother’s brother (Mo Br) Matula, Mama, Mamaka 

8. Mother (Mo) Maty, Amba, Nana, 

9. Mother’s mother (Mo Mo) Matamahi 

10. Mother’s father’s mother (Mo Fa Mo) 

11. Father’s mother (Fa Mo) Pitamahl 

12. Father’s father’s mother (Fa Fa Mo) Pra-pitamah! 

13. Father’s sister (Fa Si) Pitrsvasr 

14. Mother’s sister (Mo Si) Matrsvasr 

15. Brother (Br) Bhratr 

16. Father’s brother’s son (Fa Br So) Bhratr 

17. Father’s sister’s son (Fa Si So) Bhratr, Pitj-svasrlya, Paitjv 
svasrlya, Paitrsvaseya 

18. Mother’s brother’s son (Mo Br So) Bhratr 

19. Mother’s sister’s son (Mo Si So) Matrsvasrlya 

20. Sister (Si) Svasr, Bhagini 

21. Father’s brother’s daughter (Fa Br Da) Svasr, Bhagini 

22. Father’s sister’s daughter (Fa Si Da) Pitrsvasriya, Svasr, 
Paitrsvaseyl, Bhagini 

23. Mother’s brother’s daughter (Mo Br Da) Svasr, Bhagini, 
Matulakanya 

24. Mother’s sister’s daughter (Mo Si Da) Svasr, Bhagini, Matr- 
svaseya 

25. Son (So) Sunu, Putra, Naptr, Suta 

26. Brother’s son (man speaking) (Br So) Sunu, Putra, Suta, 
Bhratrvya 

27. Brother’s son (woman speaking) (Br So) 

28. Sister’s son (man speaking) (Si So) Bhagineya 

29. Sister’s son (woman speaking) (Si So) Bhagineya 

30. Son’s son (So So) Naptr, Pautra 

* For the sake of comparison with terms in other languages, a uniform list 
is used. A blank indicates that there is no term for that particular kinship. 
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THE HASTINAPURA DYNASTY FROM KING PRATIPA : 



O BalhikI V X A Pratipa X O MSgadhl 

l I L 



1 



A Balhika A Devapi O Gang! X A 

i 



A Bhlsma 



O Ambika © A Vyasa (for A Vicitravirya) 

1 I 

O Gandhari X A Dhritarastra X O Concubine 

(The blind) 



A Somadatta 

I 0 Ambalika © A Vya 




O KuntI X A Pan<Ju X 0 
(The white) 

A Saumd&tti [Unable to procreate childrt 

on account of a curse] 



O Kunti © A Surya Q KuntI ® A Yama O KuntI 0 A Vaf 
(while a maiden) lilt 



A Duryodhana A Yuyutsu 

+ 99 others (Given part of 

(Died in the battle) kingdom) 



A Kama 
(Died in the battle) 



A Udhisthira X O Draupadl X A Bhu 

L_ I l 



(Sons died in the battle) 



A — Male 
O = Female 
X = Married to 

0 =: Officiating on behalf of the husband for 
procreation 

=r Crowned King 



i 
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king janamejaya as given in mahabharata 



I 



© 

itanu X O Satyavat! X A Parasara 

> i i > ■ 



I I 

Gilroitgada A Vidtravlrya A Vyasa III 



© 

for A Vicitravlrya) 



idri 



O A maid servant © A Vyasa © 

I (for A Vicitravlrya) 



A Vidura 

(The wise) 





O Kunti © A Indra 



0 Draupadi X A Arjuna X O Subhadra 

1 i i i 



(Son died in A Abhimanyu X O Uttara 
the battle) (Died in the battle) | 



A Pariksit 

(Bom 



A 



posthumously) 




Janamejaya 



O Madri © A Ashvinikumar twins 

i j 

i ] 

A Nakula X O Draupadi X A Sahadeva V 

I J I I 

i i 

(Sons died in the battle) VI 

VII 

VIII 
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31. Son’s son’s son (So So So) Pra-naptp, Pra-pautra 

32. Daughter’s son (Da So) Dauhitra 

33. Daughter’s son’s son (Da So So) 

34. Daughter’s daughter’s son (Da Da So) 

35. Daughter (Da) Duhitp, Putri, Suta 

36. Brother’s daughter (man speaking) (Br Da) Duhitp, Putri 
Suta 

37. Brother’s daughter (woman speaking) (Br Da) 

38. Sister’s daughter (man speaking) (Si Da) Bhagineya 

39. Sister’s daughter (woman speaking) (Si Da) Bhagineyl 

40. Daughter’s daughter (Da Da) Dauhitri 

41. Daughter’s daughter’s daughter (Da Da Da) 

42. Daughter’s son’s daughter (Da So Da) 

43. Son’s daughter (So Da) Naptri, Pautri 

44. Son’s son’s daughter (So So Da) Pra-pautrl 

45. Father’s sister’s husband (Fa Si Hu) 

46. Husband's father (Hu Fa) Svasura, Arya 

47. Wife’s father (Wi Fa) Svasura, Arya 

48. Mother’s sister’s husband (Mo Si Hu) 

49. Mother’s brother’s wife (Mo Br Wi) Matulani 

50. Father’s brother’s wife (Fa Br Wi) Matr, Amba 

51. Husband’s mother (Hu Mo) Svasru, Arya 

52. Wife’s mother (Wi Mo) Svasru, Arya 

53. Husband (Hu) Pati, Bhartr Aryaputra 

54. Husband’s brother (Hu Br) Devr, Devara 

55. Wife’s brother (Wi Br) Syala, Syalaka, Syala 

56. Sister’s husband (man speaking) (Si Hu) Bhaginl-pati. 

57. Sister’s Husband (woman speaking) (Si Hu) Bhaginl-pati 

58. Husband’s sister’s husband (Hu Si Hu) Arya, Nanandp-pati 

59. Wife’s sister’s husband (Wi Si Hu) 

60. Son’s wife’s father (So Wi Fa) Sambandhin 

61. Daughter’s husband’s father (Da Hu Fa) Sambandhin 

62. Wife (Wi) Patni, Bharya, Jaya 

63. Husband’s sister (Hu Si) Nanandr, Arya 

64. Wife’s sister (Wi Si) Syalika, Syall 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger Syalika 

65. Brother’s wife (man speaking) (Br Wi) Bhratrjaya 

66. Brother’s wife (woman speaking) (Br Wi) Bhratr-jaya 

67. Husband’s brother’s wife (Hu Br Wi) Yatr 

(a) Husband’s elder brother’s wife 

(b) Husband’s younger brother’s wife 
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68. Wife’s brother’s wife (Wi Br Wi) 

69. Son’s wife’s mother (So Wi Mo) Arya 

70. Daughter’s husband’s mother (Da Mo) 

71. Daughter’s husband (Da Hu) Jamatf 

72. Husband’s brother’s son (Hu Br So) Suta, Putra 

78. Husband’s sister’s son (Hu Si So) 

74. Wife’s brother’s son (Wi Si So) 

75. Wife’s sister’s son (Wi Si So) ' 

76. Son’s wife (So Wi) Snusa 

77. Husband’s brother’s daughter (Hu Br Da) 

78. Husband’s sister’s daughter (Hu Si Da) 

79. Wife’s brother’s daughter (Wi Br Da) 

80. Wife’s sister’s daughter (Wi Si Da) 

81. Father’s wife other than ego’s mother Sapatna Matr 

82. Mother's husband other than ego’s father 

82. Co-wife Sapatnl 

84. Co-husband 



A NOTE ON THE USE OF THE WORDS 

Pitd , tata and tdta are found in Sanskrit records from the earliest 
to the latest period. The w r ord tata is used in Vedic hymns but 
later it is not found. Instead the word tdta occurs. The use of 
the words tata , tdta is not as frequent as the word pita. Tdta 
seems to be more a mode of address than a mode of reference. 
Wherever tdta is used as a term referring to a relative it always 
stands for “father”. When it is used as address it may stand 
either for father or for any male relative or acquaintance. Pita, 
on the other hand, has always conveyed one meaning and that is 
“father”. 

The word pita (nominative singular form of the stem pitr) when 
used in the plural refers generally to ancestors in the male line. 
The words pita and tdta are used consistently for father’s brother 
throughout the Mahabharata. The Pandava princes never refer 
to Dhrtarashtra, their father’s brother, by the term pitrvija which 
one finds in later literature. They refer to him as pitd and call him 
tdta. The word pitd in its plural form is used once to refer to the 
brothers and cousins of the father. 

The word pitd is thus used for all the males in the father’s line 
in the father’s generation. That it could not be used for any male 
of the matri-kin is shown clearly in the story of Kahoda and Asta- 
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vakra. The boy Astavakra was brought up in the household of 
his mother’s brother because his father had not returned from a 
journey and was taken for dead. He called his maternal uncle 
“father” and was told by the latter that he was the mdtula and not 
pita and so he set out in search of his father. 

Arjuna says that he used to call Bhishma (his father’s elder 
uncle, cf. the genealogy) “father” and was told Bhishma was the 
pitamaha (the grandfather) and not father. 

The word pitrvya occurs but rarely even in later literature. 

This usage shows that the kinship term pita, was used in a classi- 
ficatory sense for the “father”, the father’s brothers and father’s 
cousins. (.Father’s father’s brother’s sons). The word tatdmaha 
occurs in the Vedas a few times. The word pitamaka was used 
for the grandfather and his brothers and cousins. It was further 
used for any ancestor above the father. Sometimes the expression 
purvapitamaha (ancient grandfather) is used for ancestors. 

Prapitamaha is the father of pitamaka but it too is used general- 
ly as meaning ancestors above the pitamaka without any specific 
reference to a particular generation. 

In the Mahabharata no device is used to distinguish one’s own 
father from the father’s brothers and cousins. There is nowhere 
any difficulty in understanding as to who is meant from the con- 
text but no attempt is made to indicate it by some special linguistic 
device. In some Rgvedic passages however, it seems as if an 
attempt was made for such a distinction inasmuch as the expres- 
sion janitd-pitd occurs more than once. It means the “birth giving 
father” and may have been used specifically for the own father to 
distinguish him from the “status” fathers. The Rgvedic expres- 
sions, however, occur in hymns from the context of which no 
definite kinship can be established as no genealogical data are 
available. 

Mdtula is the word for the motherVbrother. Father’s brother’s 
wife’s brother is also called mdtula. Thus Duryodhana, the cousin 
of Sahadeva and Nakula, the youngest of the Pandava princes, 
addresses their maternal uncle by the term Tnatula. The term 
mdtula also seems therefore to be used in a classificatory sense. 

The terms mamaka and mama are not found either in Vedic 
literature or in the Mahabharata. They are of very frequent 
occurrence in the story literature of Panchatantra where various 
beasts address each other as mamaka. It means “mother’s brother”, 
though it is used in many stories merely as a mode of address for 
any stranger. It does not seem to be an original Sanskrit term. 
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Mata (nominative singular form of mdtr) and ambd for mother 
are both found from the oldest period in Sanskrit literature. Mata 
seems to be used more as a term of reference and ambd for address, 
though both may be used in both ways. In the Mahabharata the 
the terms are applied for the own mother as also for the wife of 
one’s father’s brother. It is very likely that the terms were used 
for the wives of all the males whom one called pita. In Rgveda 
the expression janitri mdtd (birth-giving mother) occurs and may 
have been used for “own” mother as distinct from step-mother and 
other classificatory mothers. 

The words pitdmahi and mdtdmahi are used respectively for 
father’s mother and mother’s mother. Everywhere in Vedic and 
classical Sanskrit father’s sister is mentioned by the descriptive 
compound word pitr-svasd (father’s sister) and mother’s sister by 
the similarly formed word mdtr-svasa. 

Bhrdtr or bhrdtd is used for one’s seminal and uterine brothers 

m 

as also for the sons of the father’s brothers and of the father’s 
cousins. The same term is used with reference to father’s sister’s 
son, mother’s brother’s son and mother’s sister’s son. Father’s 
sister’s son and mother’s sister’s son are also referred to by descrip- 
tive compounds pitr-svasriya and matr-svasriya. * 

Sisters and all female cousins are referred to as svasr or bhagini. 
Svasr is an old word while bhagini appears later. 

Father’s sister’s daughter and mother’s sister’s daughter are 
referred to sometimes as paitr-svaseyi and matr-svaseya respec- 
tively. The daughter of the mother’s brother is referred to des- 
criptively as mdtula-hanyd (the daughter of the mother’s brother), 
especially in later Smpti literature where the custom of cross-cousin 
marriage is discussed. 

There are three words for son: putra, sunu and naptr. Sunu 
is used often in Vedic hymns and though it is found up to the latest 
period in Sanskrit literature it is less frequently used. Putra is 
found in Vedic hymns but becomes the most frequently used word 
for “son” in later literature. The word naptr is used in the Vedic 
hymns to mean either a “son” or generally a descendant. In later 
literature it means son’s son and pra<-naptr means son’s son’s son, 
though the words pautra and prapautra, are more frequent. The 
word putra or suta is used in the Mahabharata by a man for his 

* The word bhratj-vya used in later literature for father's brother’s son is 
not found in that sense in either vedic or epic literature. On the other hand, 
it is used in the sense of “rivalry” or “enmity”. The antithesis to bhrat^vya 
is sa ubhratra (being good brothers). 
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brother’s sons and by a woman for her husband’s brother’s sons 
also. In the Mahabharata there are some passages in which one 
feels that the old king Dhrtarashtra would well use a word to dis- 
tinguish between his own and his brother’s sons if one were avail- 
able. The words putra and putraka were also used for any boy. 

The word suta . is not a kinship term. It means “one who is 
born”. It is, however, used quite often for “son”. Sister’s son is 
called bhdgineya or svasriya, a descriptive term meaning sister’s 
son or belonging to the sister. 

For the daughter’s son the word is dauhitra. The word pra- 
dauhitra for daughter’s grandson and parallel to the word pra- 
pautra does not occur. 

For daughter the words are duhitr and putrl. The word putrl 
is used for addressing any girl or a woman much younger than 
the speaker. Duhitr is the real kinship term and always stands 
for “the daughter”. The same term was presumably used by a 
man for his brother’s daughter and by a woman for her husband’s 
brother’s daughter, though I could not get specific instances of this 
usage. Sister’s daughter is referred to by the descriptive term 
bhdgineyi both by a man and woman. 

There are a number of terms in Sanskrit for relations by mar- 
riage. The terms for the husband of father’s sister ( pitr-svasd ) 
and mother’s sister ( mdtr-smsd ) are not found. Possibly these 
relatives were described as the husband of “so and so”. In the 
Mahabharata there are two cases of such relatives but in neither 
context does one find a kinship term. Pandu is the husband of 
the father’s sister (Kunti) of Krshna, but Krshna never refers to 
the king by a kinship term. In the Aranyaka Parvan is told the 
story of Nala and Damayanti. Damayanti lived for some time with 
her mother’s sister ( mdtr-svasd ) whose husband was the king 
Virabahu of Chedi, but in this context too no kinship term occurs. 
It is possible that the word drya, used for other elder relatives by 
marriage, was also used for these relatives. 

A woman referred to her husband’s father and a man to his 
wife’s father by the term isvasura. The term of address was drya . 
In dual form the word stood for both father-in-law and mother-in- 
law. The term 6vasura was used for brothers and cousins of the 
spouse’s father also. In one place, it is used for the grandfather 
of the spouse. It seems to have been used for all male relatives 
who belonged to the generation above that of the spouse. 

The term for mother’s brother’s wife was matulani and for 
father’s brother’s wife mdtd i.e. the same as for mother. 
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The terms of reference for the spouse’s mother is Svasru and 
the term of address is dryd. The term for husband is pati through- 
out the whole period under review. The frequency with which the 
word is used in other contexts, to denote ‘‘authority over” or 
“possession of” something, seems to suggest that the word means 
“master”. Gphapati, jdspati and viipati are all expressions ocur- 
ring in the Rgveda. Grhapati is the master of the house, jdts-ptdi 
is used as a synonym of the word rdjan and means “the king”. Vis 
means “people” and it is also a pronoun meaning ‘all’. VU^pati 
is the master of all, i.e. the king. The Vedic data are very meagre 
but these words suggest a hierarchical order of control in the 
ancient Vedic society. Grhapati was the head of the family, jds- 
pati the head of a group of related families and vis-pati was the 
head of many such groups. The simple word pati indicates some 
type of possessive rights over a woman who is the wife. 

The second word used quite often is bhartd and means “one who 
feeds and supports”. In classical Sanskrit dramas the word is 
often used for the master or the king by his servants and so the 
term, bhartr-ddrika — the daughter of bhartd is used for a princess. 

In classical dramas the term drya-pntra is often used to refer to 
or address the husband by the heroines in the dramas. Arya-putra 
means “the son of arya”. We have already explained above that 
the father-in-law was referred to as arya already in the epic lite- 
rature. Arya-putra would thus mean the “son of the father-in- 
law”. 

Husband’s brother, older or younger, is called devara* or devr, 
and wife’s brother is sydla or sydlaka. Sister’s husband is refer- 
red to by the descriptive term bhagini-pati — “the husband of the 
sister”. 

Husband’s sister’s husband is referred to as arya. No word is 
found for the husband of wife’s sister. The term Nandndrapati 
(husband of husband’s sister) is used occasionally in later litera- 
ture. The term arya is used to refer to that individual. 

Son’s wife’s father and daughter’s husband’s father are called 
by the term sambandhin. Two men whose children marry each 
other are sambandhin of each other. When a marriage is arranged 
between two families all the males of one family are in a sense 
sambandhin to those of the other. Sambandhin means “somebody 

* I had argued that the word devara was used for husband’s younger brother 
only, but a review of the material does not seem to warrant that assertion; 
The problem remains unsolved in the face of certain usages and sentiments 
expressed in literature from time to time. 
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who is bound together”. The word sambandha is used in literature 
for the marriage connection. 

Among women relations by marriage the wife stands first. There 
are different words for wife. Patm is the feminine of pati. The 
word pati means the “ruler”. The word patni does not seem to 
have that connotation in numerous references in Sanskrit litera- 
ture where it must be translated simply as “wife”. But certain 
early references and certain practices suggest that patni denotes 
a definite status. Patni shared in the household responsibilities 
and the ritual duties of the pati. In the marriage hymn of Rgveda 
we have the expression “May you be ‘Grkapatni’ ”. The bride 
should become not only the wife of one individual but become 
the “first lady” of the household, grkapatni, who is the partner 
of her husband in all ritual. In a polygamous household 
grkapatni was possibly the first and the eldest wife. In a joint 
household she was apparently the eldest wife of the eldest male. 
The Indian grammarian Panini (7.th Century B.c.) enunciates the 
rule that the feminine of the word pati can be effected by suffixing 
the syllable ni only when the wife takes part with the husband in 
the performance of a sacrifice ( yajna ). The early expression 
grkapatni and the later expression dhatrmapatni may well refer to 
this ritual function of a wife. Among Hindus there are two types 
of ritual, that which refers to the usual happenings in the family, 
birth, death, marriage, puberty, the daily meals, etc., and that which 
refers to the great sacrifices which a man may or may not under- 
take. For both of these it was necessary that a man and wife 
acted together. A widower could not perform most of these reli- 
gious acts. A man's first wife was the one who acted with him on 
these occasions and was the patni.* 

The word jdyd is used also for wife and it is one of the oldest 
words in Sanskrit. The word jdyd possibly has a reference to the 
function of the woman as bearer of children. The word bhdryd 
means “one who must be supported — fed and clothed”, and points 
out the least that society expected a man to do for his wife. 

The word for the husband’s sister is nandndr (“the giver of 
joy”) which is an obvious euphemism for the very strained rela- 
tions which always existed between sisters-in-law. The word 
iydlikd (wife’s sister) is given in the dictionary, but is not found 
either in the epics or in the later literature. Husband’s brother’s 
wife is ydtr. It is apparently an old pre-Paninian word but it is 

* Patyur no yajnasamyoge, Panini, 4.1.33. 1 am indebted to Dr. S. M. Katre 
for drawing my attention to this definition. 
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not found in any early literature. 

Brother's wife is called bhmtrjayd (brother’s wife) and the term 
is used both by men and women. 

Son’s wife’s mother and daughter's husband's mother are refer- 
red to as dry a. Very possibly the word sambandhinl , the feminine 
form of the word sambandhin, was also used occasionally. 

The daughter's husband is jamtitr. The term was used for the 
husband of the brother’s daughter also. 

Husband's brother’s son is called sunu or putra, the same as own 
son. 

For son’s wife the old word is snusa used in all periods of the 
Sanskrit literature. The other word vadhu is used for “bride” 
in earlier literature and used for wife, daughter-in-law or bride 
in later literature. Vidhu-jana is used for the married women 
of a house. These are all born in other families and are brought 
as brides into the house. The expression is used in contrast to the 
word kanyd, the “daughters” of a house.* 

Saptni is the word used for the co-wife. Though polyandry is 
indicated, no special word is used for co-husbands. 

Most of the words used in the modern north-Indian languages are 
derived from these words. A few new words are added, a new 
connotation is given to some old ones and a few have dropped out 
in certain languages. This list together with the kinship terms 
found in Pali and Ardhamagadhi given below will help readers to 
understand modern terms as also the way modern terms are used. 



appendix 3 

KINSHIP TERMS IN PALI AND ARDHAMAGADHI 

Kinship terms found in Pali and Ardhamagadhi languages are 
given below. They are very useful for the understanding of some 
kinship terms in the modern Indian languages. I am not in a posi- 

* The word kanyd has an older form kani. It means a tittle girl living in 
her father’s house. Kan possibly means originally “small”. It is not a kin- 
ship term. 

Vadhu is derived from the root vaha = to carry and has led to a lot of 
speculation as regards an ancient custom of marriage by capture. Nowhere in 
Sanskrit literature has vaha the meaning of capture. It simply means trans- 
port from one place to another. A vadhu is always taken from her father’s 
house (where the marriage ceremony takes place) to her husband’s house. So 
she is a vadhu as against kanyd who is living in a house. 

K...7. 
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tion to deal at length with the kinship organization as found in 
Pali and Ardhamagadhi literature. The Pali literature gives* an 
account of the genealogy of Buddha which is not found in the 
Sanskrit account. It deals mostly with stories which are placed 
in the central and eastern Gangetic plain and records marriages 
of cross-cousins.* Most of the terms and their use, however, are 
like those in Sanskrit. Pali literature records many marriages 
between brothers and sisters. 

The Ardhamagadhi literature of the Jaina records old Puranic 
stories but the genealogical sequences are not the same as those 
found in the Sanskrit books. It records many cross-cousin mar- 
riages in its literature which depicts stories of western India (cen- 
tral zone) and of the eastern Gangetic plain. It records of an 
ancient period where part of the world was peopled by twins who 
married each other. The most famous of these twins were the 
king Nabhi and his wife and twin sister Marudeva or MarudevI, 
who gave birth to the holy Tirthankara Rshabha. 

This story is of great interest culturally. It appears in Vasu- 
devahindif which is supposed to have been composed in the 
medieval period (about 600 A.D.) The story is found also in 
Paumacariya,t an older poem of about the 1st century B.c. or a.d. 
The importance of this story consists in the fact that Pehlavi 
sources also tell of a mythological age in Persia where twins were 
born of married twins.** 

The Yama-Yami story is told in the same context. We have 
seen that the story is also found in a later book of the Rgveda. 
There is thus a common story told in three languages and though 
it has no significance from the point of view of kinship organi- 
zation of the ancients, it is of importance for tracing cultural con- 
nections between Persia and India. 

Ardhamagadhi has mihmiaga and mihuniyd, two works which 
have a kinship connotation. The words are derived from the 
Sanskrit word mithuna meaning “pair”. In Ardhamagadhi the 
exact meaning of the word cannot be fixed from the context. It 
may mean wife’s sister or a cross-cousin or wife’s brother. This 
word is of importance as it is found in Marathi, Kannada and 

* For example Nandiya married his mother’s brother’s daughter Revati. 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 30, p. 92. 

f Vasudevahindi, published by Bhavnagar Shri-Jain Atmananda Sabha, 1930. 

J Paumacariya by Vimal Suri, published by Jain Dharma Prasarak Sabha, 
Bhavnagar 1914. 

** Sacred books of the East, Vol. XVIII, Pehlavi Texts, Vol. II. 
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Tamil. It is explained in the various contexts at the proper place. 



KINSHIP TERMS OP REFERENCE 







PALI 


ARDHAMAGADHI 


1. 


Fa 


Pita, Tata 


Piya, Taya 


2. 

3. 


Fa-Fa 

Fa-Fa-Fa 


Ayyaka, Pitamaha 


Piyamaha, Ajyaga 


4. 

5. 


Mo-Fa 

Mo-Fa-Fa 


Ayyaka 


Mayamaha 


6. 


Fa-Br 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 


Maha-Pita 


Culla-piu 


7. 


Mo-Br 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 


Matulo 


Maulaga, Maula, 
Mama 


8. 


Mo 


Mata, A mm a 


Maya, Mai, Mai, 
Amma, AmmagI 


9. 

10. 


Mo-Mo 

Mo-Fa-Mo 


Matamahl, Ayyaka 


f * 


11. 

12. 


Fa-Mo 

Fa-Fa-Mo 


Ayyaka, AyyakanI 


Ajjia 


13. 


Fa-Si 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 


Pituccha 


Piuccha 


14. 


Mo-Si 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 


Matuceha 


Mauccha 


15. 


Br 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 


Bhata 


Bhau, Bhaya 


16. 


Fa-Br-So 
(a) Older than 




Bhau 



ego 

(b) Younger 
than ego 
17. Fa-Si-So 

(a) Older than 
ego 

(b) Younger 
than ego 



Mehunaya (?) 
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18. Mo-Br-So 

(a) Older than 
ego 

(b) Younger 
than ego 

19. Mo-Si-So 

(a) Older than 
ego 

(b) Younger 
than ego 

20. Si 

(a} Older than 
ego 

<b) Younger 
than ego 

21. Fa-Br-Da 

(a) Older than 
ego 

(b) Younger 
than ego 

22. Fa-Si-Da 

(a) Older than 
ego 

(b) Younger 
than ego 

23. Mo-Br-Da 

(a) Older than 
ego 

(b) Younger 
than ego 

24. Mo-Si-Da 

(a) Older than 
ego 

(b) Younger 
than ego 

25. So 

26. Br-So (man 

speaking) 

27. Br-So (woman 

speaking) 



PALI ARDHAMAGADHI 

Mehunaya 



Bhiagim BahinI, Sasa, Bhagini 

x 



Bhagini 



Mehuniya 



Putto, Puttako Putta 
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PALI 


ARDHAMAGADHI 


28. 


Si-So (man 
speaking) 


Bhagineyyo 


Bhainejja, Bhainijja 


29. 


Si-So (woman 
speaking) 


Bhagineyyo 


Bhairiejja, Bhainijja 


30. 


So-So 


Natto 


Nattua 


31. 


So-So-So 






32. 


Da-So 


Natto 




33. 


Da-So-So 






34. 


Da-Da-So 






35. 


Da 


Dhita, Dhitika 


Dhuya, Duhiya 


36. 


Br-Da (man 
speaking) 






37. 


Br-Da (woman 
speaking) 




a 


38. 


Si-Da (man 




Bhainidhuya, 




speaking) 




Bhainejja 


39. 


Si-Da (woman 
speaking) 






40. 


Da-Da 






41. 


Da-Da-Da 






42. 


Da-So-Da 






43. 


So-Da 






44. 


So-So-Da 






45. 


Fa-Si-Hu 






46. 


Hu-Fa 


Sasuro 


Sasura 


47. 


Wi-Fa 


Sasuro 


Sasura, Mama 








Mamaga 


48. 


Mo-Si-Hu 






49. 


Mo-Br-Wi 


MatulanI 


Maulani, Mami 


50. 


Fa-Br-Wi 






51. 


Hu-Mo 


Sassu 


Sasu, Piuccha 


52. 


Wi-Mo 


Sassu 


Sasu, Maulani 


53. 


Hu 


Sami, Pati 


Pai, Bhattara 


54. 


Hu-Br 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 


Devaro 


Devaro 


55. 


Wi-Br 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 


Salo 


Sala 


56. 


Si-Hu (man 
speaking) 




Mehunaga(?) 
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PALI ARDHAMAGAVHI 

(a) Elder 
sister's 
husband 

(b) Younger 
sister’s 
husband 

57. Si-Hu (woman 

speaking) Mehunaga 

(a) Elder 
sister’s 
husband 

(b) Younger 
sister’s 
husband 



58. 


Hu-Si-Hu 






59. 


Wi-Si-Hu 






60. 


So-Wi-Fa 






61. 


Da-Hu-Fa 






62. 


Wi 


Bhariya 


Bhajja, Geheni 


63. 


Hu-Si 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 


Nananda 




64. 


Wi-Si 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 




Mehunlya 


65. 


Br-Wi (man 

speaking) 




Bhaujja, 








Bhaujjaiya 




(a) Elder bro- 







ther’s wife 
(b) Younger 
brother’s 

wife Sunha 

66. Br-Wi (woman Bhaujja 

speaking) 

(a) Elder bro- 
ther’s wife 

(b) Younger 
brother’s 
wife 
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67. Hu-Br-Wi 

(a) Husband’s 
elder bro- 
ther’s wife 
<b) Husband’s 
younger 
brother’s 
wife 

68. Wi-Br-Wi 

69. So-Wi-Mo 

70. Da-Hu-Mo 

71. Da-Hu 

72. Hu-Br-So 

73. Hu-Si-So 

74. Wi-Br-So 

75. Wi-Si-So 

76. So-Wi 

77. Hu-Br -Da 

78. Hu-Si-Da 

79. Wi-Br-Da 

80. Wi-Si-Da 

81. Father’s wife 
other than ego’s 
mother 

82. Mother’s hus- 
band other than 
ego’s father 

83. Co-wife 

84. Ce-husb*and 



PALI 



Jamata 



Sunisa, Husa, 
Sunha 



Sapatti 



ARDHAMAGADHI 



J amaya 



Sunha, Hnusa 



Culla-mau 



Savatti 




CHAPTER III 



KINSHIP ORGANIZATION OF THE NORTHERN ZONE 



THE PRESENT 



The northern zone comprises that part of India which lies between 
the Himalayas to the north and the Vindhya ranges to the south. 
Linguistically it is the northern half of the language-area where 
languages derived from Sanskrit are spoken by a large majority 
of the people. The States (Administrative units) included in this 
area are: Sind (now a part of West Pakistan), Punjab (West 
Punjab is now part of West Pakistan), Kashmir, Delhi, Uttar 
Pradesh, part of Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, Assam and the 
independent kingdom of Nepal. The languages spoken are Sindhi, 
Punjabi, Kashmiri, Hindi, Bihari, Bengali, Assami and Nepali. In 
the northern portions of Uttar Pradefih, the people of the Hima- 
layan foothills speak Pahadi which differs slightly from Hindi. 
Similarly Bihari also differs from Hindi to a very small extent. 

These linguistic regions differ from one another in many aspects 
of social organization and culture. Sind and the Punjab are near 
the former north-western frontiers of India and had to face many 
foreign invasions and came in intensive contact with outside cul- 
tures. In Sind the Hindu society was represented only by two 
main classes, the Brahmins — a very unimportant minority and the 
trading castes of Amil and Bhaiband . 1 Most of the other castes 
of agriculturists, artisans and village servants became Muslim con- 
verts in SincL It would be interesting to find out how far they 
have changed the old kinship structure after conversion, but the 
present study is not concerned with that problem. Sind (before 
partition) showed certain peculiarities as regards marriage 
customs. A considerable number of girls remained unmarried in 
Sind because the dowry demanded by the groom’s people was 
exorbitant. 

While Sind represents culturally a province which succumbed in 
a large measure to the proselytizing pressure of the Muslims, the 
Punjab represents a province where the struggle between religions, 
cultures and communities was bitter and undecided. The 
Kushans, the Bactrians and Shakas in their turn passed into India 
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through this province and founded kingdoms and empires. These 
earlier immigrants were Hinduised and took up Indian languages, 
but the Muslims remained to a large extent an unassimilated ele- 
ment and evoked retaliation in the Hindu population. The reli- 
gion of the Sikhs is a type of militant Hinduism which fought with 
the Muslims on political and cultural grounds while taking some 
of the features of their religion. Western Punjab was pre- 
dominantly Muslim and was incorporated into Pakistan. Eastern 
Punjab is Sikh and Hindu and what w~as formerly a three cor- 
nered fight has now become a struggle between the Sikhs and 
Hindus for political supremacy. The Sikhs have in principle no 
caste structure though social classes on caste lines do exist. They 
follow most of the Hindu customs as regards marriage and 
family organization. Among the Hindus there are the usual types 
of castes. The Brahmins are a minority. The Khatris are also a 
minority, but represent an enterprising section of population for- 
merly engaged in trade and now taking to professions also. The 
Brahma-Kshatriya of Gujarat, the Khatri of Bombay and Brahma- 
Kshatriya of Hyderabad (Deccan) are very probably branches of 
this same community. The Jats (both Hindu and Sikh sections) 
are very hard-working peasant proprietors. Gujars represent a 
once powerful tribe of Asiatic conquerors now settled in agricul- 
tural pursuits . 2 Besides these there are small artisan and the de- 
pressed castes. There is a substantial minority of Rajputs in the 
Punjab as also in U.P. and Bihar. These Rajputs have a clan orga- 
nization which will be described later. 

U.P., though governed by Muslim rulers for over six hundred 
years, represents a province which is culturally the stronghold of 
Hindu orthodoxy. Mathura, the city sacred to Shri Krshna, is on 
its western boundary, Ayodhya (Audh) the city of Shri Rama is on 
its eastern boundary. In its Himalayan districts of the north arc 
situated Kedareshwar and Badrinath, shrines of Shiva and Vishnu, 
and its heart is Kashi (Varanashi or Banaras) which is the most 
sacred place of pilgrimage for all Hindus. The distribution of 
castes in many regions is affected by this fact. In the villages 
near the sacred places there are always a great number of Brah- 
mins. Near Prayag (Allahabad), where thousands of people go 
every year to strew the ashes of their dead in the confluence of 
Ganga (Ganges) and Yamuna (Jamna), the villages are full of the 
Malla caste who are hereditary boatmen and of Mah&brahmans 
who are a sub-sect of Brahmins of a rather low status, who officiate 
at funerary rites. Halwai, the caste of sweetmeat vendors, is also 
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very important and necessary near all the temple cities. They sell 
sweetmeats and also some types of foods eaten by all castes. The 
most advanced castes of this region from the point of view of 
Western education are the Kayasthas and Kashmiri Brahmins. 
They however used to speak and write Urdu, have .taken up many 
Muslim customs and generally do not share the cultural and reli- 
gious life of this region. 

The Kayastha is a very interesting community. It is first men- 
tioned in Sanskrit literature a little after the Christian era. Its 
members became famous as hereditary writers, accountants and 
revenue officers. They are found in all the states but have pre- 
dominated the cultural life of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. In Bengal, 
the late medieval ruling houses were Kayastha. 3 They were very 
closely connected with the Mughal Court and some Delhi Kayastha 
follow Muslim customs in their marriage ceremonials. They have 
taken to English education and have distinguished themselves as 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, educationists and men of literature and 
science. The rest of the Hindu population is very orthodox. The 
majority is illiterate but can recite from the Ramayana of 
Tulsidas and the women know by heart hundreds of 
devotional songs and stories. It would be very interesting to 
study the mode of transmission of cultural traits among this type 
of people. A peculiarity of U.P. is the enormous number of people 
who are called Dom or Chamar. According to their hereditary 
occupation they are workers in leather but they are also landless 
labourers on fields. They form quite 40 per cent of the whole 
population. Koiri, Dusad, Dhanak, Kurmi are other castes engaged 
in agricultural work. Gwals are cowherds and enjoy a higher 
status. 

Bihar in many respects is a continuation of U.P. At the present 
day it is also orthodox Hindu in its outlook. It is the land in which 
all the schisms in Hinduism originated. 4 While the Punjab and 
U.P. are lands best known to the Vedic and Puranic tradition, 
Bihar became the centre of renascent Brahmanism in the post- 
Puranic period. Bihar is made up of two ancient kingdoms. The 
part lying to the north of the river Ganga was the ancient Videha, 
a land famed for its philosophical and religious kings and the land 
of the best beloved figure of antiquity, the princess Sita, wife of 
Shri Rama. The land to the south of the Ganga was the land of 
ancient Magadha outside the pale of orthodox Brahmanism. Even 
today in the popular mind the distinction remains. Patna, the 
capital of Bihar, is situated on the south bank of the Ganga and 
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is the site of the famous city of Pataliputra, the capital of Chandra* 
gupta Maurya. I have had the occasion to cross the river to go 
to north Bihar for anthropological work and was surprised to find 
crowds crossing the river in all types of river craft. On enquiry 
I was told that it was a sacred day and people were going to the 
northern side to have a dip in the holy river. I enquired further 
in astonishment as to why the people did not bathe at Patna which 
is right on the Ganga and had beautiful bathing places. In accents 
full of pity for my ignorance, my informant told me that the 
southern bank was the cursed land of Magadha and no religious 
merit could be got if one bathed in Magadha and so thousands of 
people were crossing over to the other bank. Old traditions die 
hard or not at all in India. Indians are said to have no historical 
sense and have not left neat historical records; but they live all 
their history with all its complications, sublimely unconscious of 
any need to change. 

Bihar is also the land in which non-Aryan primitive people must 
have been taken into Hinduism. A large number still remains to- 
day as jungle tribes. But it has the usual complement of the other 
Hindu castes. 

Bengal and Assam are situated on the north-eastern frontier of 
India. The people speaking Sanskritic languages reached Bengal 
very late but it became a strong-hold of orthodox Hinduism in the 
medieval and modern times. During the rise and spread of Bud- 
dhism in India, Bengal became well-known for its ports and sea- 
trade. In the post-Buddhistic period Kalidasa mentions the Anga 
(a kingdom in Bengal) as equipped with boats.'' The Bengali popu- 
lation speaking the Bengali language, except for the Santhals in 
the west, appears as a solid block of people speaking a Sanskritic 
language wedged in between numerous tribal people speaking 
Austro-Asiatic and Tibeto-Burman languages. Underneath this 
linguistic unity may be hidden cultural traits of diverse ethnic 
origins. As regards kinship organization and kinship behaviour 
it seems to be fairly uniform among the Bengal castes. The investi- 
gation is complicated by the fact that almost half of the people 
speaking the Bengali language have been converted to Islam. The 
relative numerical strength of the various castes among the Hindus 
is very peculiar in this region. The Brahmin and Kayastha popu- 
lation in U.P., Bihar and Orissa is between 7 and 10 per cent of 
the Hindu population. In the whole of Bengal it is 14 per cent. 
In East Bengal the proportion goes up to over 50 per cent in cer- 
tain districts. The Kayastha are a small minority in all other 
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regions (less than 2 per cent), while in Bengal they are from 0 per 
cent to 28 per cent in different districts. 6 This predominance of 
higher literate castes gives a certain uniformity to Bengali kin- 
ship usages. Widow-remarriage which is prevalent in the lower 
castes in the other regions is almost unknown in Bengal. In other 
regions the influence of the lower castes in forming the kinship 
pattern is great, while in Bengal it is negligible. The picture of 
the Hindu population is analogous to that in Sind. In Sind the 
Hindus gradually lost their script and used the Urdu script to write 
a Sanskritic language. In Bengal both the Hindus and Muslims 
spoke and wrote Bengali and Bengal Muslims have a very large 
share in the creation of Bengali literature. What happened to the 
tribal populations in Bengal is a question of great interest to cul- 
tural anthropologists. Bengal is a rice-cultivating region. Did the 
cultivators represent the ancient tribal people and were they com- 
pletely taken up as lower strata into the Hindu caste system? The 
lower castes were the people converted later to Islam. Have they 
retained any of their Hindu or tribal practices after conversion? 
These are problems awaiting investigation. Many folk-festivals 
in Bengal seem to have analogies with the festivals of the tribal 
people but to my knowledge no one has yet investigated the kinship 
organization of these people. 7 It is probable that one may find 
traces of tribal practices among them. In this book the kinship 
terms as used in Bengali are given and the kinship practices 
wherever referred to are those of the higher castes. They show 
that Bengal conforms to the pattern of the other regions in this 
zone. 

The Assami kinship terms and practices are like those in Bengal, 
but besides the Hindu population, Assam has a large number of 
primitive tribes which follow to a considerable extent their own 
tribal pattern of kinship behaviour and speak their tribal 
languages. The kinship organization of one tribe is described in 
the sketch given for the eastern zone. 

A comparison and explanation of the various kinship terms used 
in the linguistic regions of the northern zone is very helpful to- 
wards the understanding of the pattern of behaviour and the kin- 
ship structure. The kinship terms in various languages as collected 
from the people in different regions are given in Appendix 1 of this 
chapter. * 

* The terms were again examined when preparing the second edition of 
the book. It was found that Hindi, Nepali, Bihari and other northern infor- 
mants sometimes gave slightly different terms in place of those recorded. The 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF THE WORDS 

The words for father are (1) pita, piu, (2) bapa, bdpu, bdbu, 
baba, and babo. 

Pita is the same as the nominative singular of Sanskrit pitr; pm 
is the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit word pitr. It is the custom, 
especially in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, to add the suffix ji to kin- 
ship terms used for people older than the speaker. We have thus 
pitdji , babuji, etc. In Bengal the title mo&ay (Sanskrit — mahd- 
saya — the high souled one, the honoured one) is added after the 
kinship term instead of ji. 

The terms bapa, baba, bdpu and bdbu do not appear to be of 
Sanskrit origin. They all seem to be derived from the term bdppd 
which seems to have originated first in Rajputana and Gujarat 
about the 7th or 8th century A.D. One of the early chiefs of a 
Rajput clan is called Bappa Rawal. The forms bapa, bdpu, baba 
and bdbu are found all over northern India and seem to have re- 
placed the more ancient pita and piu. 

The word for father’s father is dddd or daddd . 8 Father’s grand- 
father is par-dadda, mother’s grandfather is par-ndnd. The prefix 
par or pad (representing the Sanskrit prefix *pru y ) is used for 
various relationships as we shall see further, in the northern and 
central zones. 

The words for mother are md, ammd, mai, aiyd and di. Md and 
mdi are derived from Sanskrit matr, ammd from Sanskrit ambd, 
aiyd and di from Sanskrit aryd. Md and ammd are far more 
common than aiyd or di. 

Father’s mother is dddi, mother’s mother is ndni . Father’s 
father’s mother is par-dddi and mother’s father’s mother is par- 
nani. The term ndne and ndnd for older relatives on the mother’s 
side may have a Sanskrit origin. In one Rgveda hymn the mother 
is mentioned as ndnd. 

The Bengali words thdkur-dd and thdkur-md for father’s father 
and mother have reference to the position of these two in a joint 
family. The grandfather and grandmother are the chief persons 
who wield much power and exact respect from all members of the 
family. Thakur is the term used for a chief or a ruler. Thakur-dd 
and - md are the “chief father” and “mother”. 0 

Father’s elder brother is tau or taia, patriyd or jethd-mosdy; the 

differences may be due to some mistakes in the old lists which were compiled 
by the author through personal enquiry. They may also be due to differences 
in the linguistic usages of different castes or different sub-regions. 
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father’s younger brother is cdca, kaka or khuda. Tdu and tain are 

derived from Sanskrit tdta — father. Patriyd seems to be derived 

from -pitTvya. Jyestha, — the eldest, maha&aya = a great man; 

jethd mo say thus merely means “the respected elder” (brother of 

the father) . The words cdcd and kdkd are supposed to be non-Aryan 

words of Turkish origin. They are not found in early literature at 

all. Khuda is derived from the Sanskrit word ksudra = small, 

which becomes khudda and culla in Pali and Prakrt. Khuda thus 

• • 

really stands for khudda tdu — the little father. Tdu is dropped 
and only khuda remains. 

As we saw, Sanskrit had no independent words for the relation 
“father’s brother”, younger or older. Modern northern Indian 
languages of Sanskrit origin have such words and they are either 
derived from Sanskrit words meaning ‘father’ or are apparently 
borrowed from some non-Sanskritic source. 

The wives of the above kinsmen are called tdi, jethi-md, cadi, 
kdki or khudi, all the words being feminine forms of the words used 
for the male kinsmen. 

Father’s sister is phuvd or bhuvd , phuphi , pufi or phuphi, pivasi 
or pisi-wia. All these words are traced back to Sanskrit pitr-sva$d 
which becomes Prakrit piucchd. Her husband is phuphd or 
phuphar or pi-si-mo say. 10 Mother’s brother is mama or mamma, 
his wife is mdmi, mami-md , mammi or mdmin. 

There are words in the Punjabi language which differ from the 
universal maxna. These words are malvcr-bhai (mother’s brother’s 
son), malver bhain (mother’s brother’s daughter), maliauhrd 
(spouse’s mother’s brother) and malhaes (spouse’s mother’s bro- 
ther’s wife. In all these compound words there is a word mala, or 
mala which means mother’s brother which cannot be derived from 
any Sanskrit word. In the same way, besides the usual mdmi and 
mammi there is a word mdvin for mother’s brother’s wife which 
is also hard to explain . 11 

Mother’s sister is mdsi, mdusi, mdsi-md; her husband is mdusd 
or mdSi-moSdy. The word mdsi or mdusi is generally derived 
from mdtr-svasd through Prakrt mduccha . 12 

The brother is referred to as bhdi or bhaiyd, the elder brother is 
sometimes called dddd or dado. In folk-songs the brother is refer- 
red to as bir (Sanskrit viva — “the valorous one”) and is depicted 
as the champion of his sister. The word however is never used in 
everyday language. Mdjdya bkdi is the brother who is the son of 
the own mother i.e. uterine brother. In a polygynous household 
children of one mother have closer ties. 
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The word for sister is bhatn, bon, behan or behen. The elder 
sister is sometimes called didl or jijl. The words bhdl and behen 
go back to the Sanskrit bhrdtr and bhaginl. The older word svasr 
seems to have disappeared in the modern languages except as part 
of the words mail and pivasi given above. 

The children of uncles and aunts are also called bhdl and behen, 
and there are prefixes to these words to show the exact relationship 
with the speaker. Jeth-tuto bhdl, khud-tuto bhai, pitiaut bhdl, 

IS M ' 

cecerd bhdl or behen means brother or sister who is the child of 
father’s elder or younger brother. In the same way phupherd, 
mamerd, mauserd bhdl and phupherl, mamerl, mauseri behen mean 
brother or sister who is the child of phuphl (father’s sister) , mama 
(mother’s brother) and mausl (mother’s sister) . 

The words for son are put (Sanskrit putra), chele, beta and 
lardd; for the daughter dhi 13 (Sanskrit duhitr), meye, be ft, lardi, 
nidnl. The derivation of these words is not known to me. The 

m 

words for brother’s son and daughter are bhatljd, bhatljl; for 
sister’s son and daughter they are bhanejd, bhanejd (born of the 
sister). These words do not change according to the sex of the 
speaker. 

In all these words the general structure of the kinship terms is 
the same as in Sanskrit, except that brother’s son and daughter 
(man speaking), though called by the same term as own son and 
daughter in Sanskrit, are called bhatljd and bhatljl in the modern 
north Indian languages. In Sindhi a different term is used viz. 
soto or sautu and the relationship existing between the children 
of two brothers is referred to as sautl. The word seems to be 
derived from the Sanskrit word sapatna — a rival, and reflects 
the age-long rivalry for inheritance and succession between bro- 
thers’ children as depicted in Mahabharata. 

For son’s son and daughter and son’s grandson and grand- 
daughter the words are of Sanskritic origin as also are those for 
daughter’s son and daughter and daughter’s grandson and grand- 
daughter. They are potd,, par-potd, potl, parpotl, dota, pardota 
and dotl, pardotl. The Bengali words ndti and natnl for grand- 
son and grand-daughter are derived like the Marathi words ndtu 
and ndta from the Sanskrit word naptr (nom. sing, napdt) which 
is used in the early Sanskrit period for a son, and later for a grand- 
child. 

Among relations by marriage we have already dealt with the 
words for uncles and aunts by marriage ( phuphd , mdusd, and cdcl 
or tal and maml). For husband the words are pati (used in song 
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and literature but not in every-day speech), bhatdr (Sanskrit 
bhartr ), shdml (Sanskrit-swwm) , gharwdl (equivalent to Sanskrit 
g rhapati) and the peculiar word ogo in Bengali . 14 

The words for wife are boh, bou , vahu (Sanskrit vadhu ), 
gharru, stri; a host of other words, also derived from Sanskrit, are 
used in literature and folk songs which need not be given here. 

There are generally different words for a groom and a bride. 
The most general are vara or bara, dulhd and banra for groom ; and 
bahu, dulhan and banrt for bride. 

Husband’s sister is always nanad, her husband is nandol (Sans- 
krit- nanddr and nandndr-pati ; Prakrt — nananda -f vai — 
nandol. 

Husband’s father and wife’s father is sasur and sasur’s wife 
(mother-in-law) is sds, from Sanskrit svasura, and svasrn. Hus- 
band’s elder brother is jetha (Sanskrit jyestha = the eldest), his 
wife is jethdnl. This is a new kinship term not found in Sanskrit. 

Husband’s younger brother is devar and his wife is devanrdnl 
from Sanskrit devr. The standard of behaviour in North India 
necessitates a sharp distinction between these two relations and 
their wives. The elder brother of the husband is a tabooed (rela- 
tion for a woman. She must not speak to him or show her face 
to him. He is to her as a father-in-law. This behaviour pattern 
is reflected in the alternative words used by a woman for her hus- 
band's elder brother. The word is bhdsur derived from Sanskrit 
bhratr (brother) and svasura (father-in-law), and means “the 
brother (of the husband) who is like the father-in-law”. In Pun- 
jabi the word der is used both for the elder and the younger brother 
of the husband but the elder is called waddd-der i.e. the elder der 
and the younger is called nikkd-der i.e. the der whom a widow can 
marry. In the same way (a man’s) elder brother’s wife is called 
bhdbhl or bhdujl (see below for the use of these terms) and the 
younger brother’s wife is called bhdydhu (Sanskrit bhratr + vadhu 
i.e. one who is the younger brother’s wife and is like a daughter-in- 
law. The word vadhu is used for own wife as also for son’s wife. 
In this context it has the latter meaning) . 

There is also a general word for husband’s brother’s wife or for 
wives of brothers. It is gotanl or jd , a woman of the same got. 
Jd seems to be derived from the late Sanskrit ydtr. The children 
of husband’s brothers are called jeethut, derut, bhd&urpo, deurpo 
(son of jeth and devar) or jethatl, deratl (daughter of jeth or 
devar). There are also the words jeut and jdydhl in Bihari which 
seem to be derived from Sanskrit ydtr + putra and ydtr + duhitr 
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i.e. the son or daughter of ydtr, the wife of the husband's brother. 

The elder sister's husband is bahandi (Sanskrit bhagini -f- pati) 
■or jijd (masculine form of the word jijl for eider sister) or pdhund 
(Sanskrit prdghurnaka — a guest). Younger sister’s husband is 
referred to as bahinjamdi (literally “sister-son-in-law” i.e. son-in- 
law through the sister). 

Brother’s son and daughter are bhatijd, bhdipo and bhatijhi 
and bhdijhi. The sister’s son and daughter are bhdujd or bhagnd 
and b hduj hi or bhagni. 

Daughter’s husband is jamal (Sanskrit jamdtr). Son’s wife is 
vahu or bohu in Hindi, Bihari, Bengali and Assami (Sanskrit 
vadhu), and nhu or nuhd in Punjabi and Sindhi (Sanskrit snusd). 
In Sanskrit the word vadhu is used in older literature for the 
bride, in later literature it is used for the woman brought into a 
family by marriage and is used sometimes for the daughter-in-law 
and sometimes for wife. The same indefiniteness in meaning 
attaches to the word vahu in modern Indian languages. Some- 
times the word patoh (Sanskrit putra-vadhu = wife of the son) 
is used for the daughter-in-law. Snusd is a very ancient word 
and was used throughout in the Sanskrit literature as also in the 
Prakrt literature as has been seen from the Pali and Ardhama- 
gadhi kinship terms given earlier. In modern Indian languages, 
the word is retained by the Punjabi, Sindhi, Marathi and Konkanj 
languages and curiously also in the Kannada (a Dravidian lan- 
guage) word sose. It is not found in other languages. 

The word vahuvdru is used for the young married women of a 
house and bitid for the daughters. In the Pahadi dialects the 
word rdntl is used for the married women and dhyanti for the 
daughters. Son’s wife’s parents, and daughter’s husband’s parents 
are called bydhl or samdhi (masculine) and samdhin (feminine). 
Two persons whose children marry each other are each other’s 
samdhi or samdhin (Sanskrit sambandhin — bound to one 
another) . 

Wife’s brother is said , wife’s elder sister is sometimes called didi 
or jethal and the younger sister is soli. The word said is used 
very often as a word of mild abuse or contempt. SdU also may be 
used in the same way but is not heard as often as said. 

Said's wife (the wife of the wife’s brother) is sdlej and sali’s 
husband (the husband of wife’s sister) is sddhu. ia 

Besides these words there are derivative words like mdus-sasu, 
malhdhes, etc. which refer to husband’s aunts and uncles mainly, 
though the words mean the aunt or uncle or son, etc. of the spouse 

K...8. 
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and can be used either by a man or by a woman while referring to 
the relations of the wife or the husband respectively. They are 
however used most frequently by women as, being members of the 
husband’s household, they come more often in contact with these 
secondary relatives of the husband. 

Sasurdl means the father-in-law’s house, while nanihal is the 
ndna,’s (mother’s father's) house. Maika, nahyar, <pihar, peka are 
words used for the mother’s or the father’s house. 

With the help of these kinship terms a person can designate 
accurately the most distant kin in a few words. The English 
words ‘uncle’, ‘aunt’, and ‘cousin’ are the most confusing to a 
Hindu. One can never know which relation is meant. The kin- 
ship terms in India make certain jokes possible in an Indian lan- 
guage, but they would be untranslatable in English. A favourite 
one is to ask a child “is your mami married?” or “is your pkupha, 
married” or, a variation, “How many of your mdmls and phuphds 
are married?” By definition a mami is the wife of the mother’s 
brother and a pkupha, is the husband of the father’s sister. The 
question generally follows questions like “how many of your 
mausis (mother’s sisters) are married?”, etc. which are legitimate 
questions and the child may slip and answer the first question by 
saying “1 do not know” and then everybody laughs. An Indian 
feels quite hurt when, after mastering the indefiniteness of the 
words uncle and aunt , he learns to his horror that the word cousin 
is even worse and can be applied almost to any relation including 
the children of the uncles and aunts and their children too. In 
Marathi when a woman says such and such a person is my “ mdvasa - 
sdsuci culat-bhdvajaya” the very complicated relationship ( mdvas - 
sdsuci = husband’s mother’s sister’s, culat-bhdvjaya = father’s 
brother’s son’s wife) is clear in every detail. The clear connota- 
tion of each term and the many occasions on which the need for 

using them arises point out to the different ways in which family 

* 

and kinship are organized in the European and the Indian society 
and also the difference in the functions, control and influence of 
the family in the life of the individual. 

Of the many social groups in which an individual is born or of 
which he becomes a member, the family and the caste are the most 
important groups for an individual. 16 The large joint family 
determines his status and his economic activity and gives him secu- 
rity. Apart from the joint family which represents a person’s 
intimate and nearest circle of relations there is always a larger 
circle of kin who play a part in his life. This kindred represents 
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the circle of his patri-kin or matri-kin who may stand by him and 
help him when the immediate family no longer suffices. Lastly, 
the caste within which he must marry, controls his social behavi- 
our through its council and is a means of regulated contact with 
other similar units. Other civic units, especially the state, dwindle 
into comparative insignificance before the family. All a man’s 
ill-gotten gains, say by embezzling a group of other individuals or 
the state, are spent on the huge joint family or the even larger 
kindred. In recent years in one of the Indian states a high official, 
condemned in all the papers for unlawful practices which gave him 
large funds, was praised unstintingly by a man who described him 
as follows: “May he be blessed, and may his riches increase; at 

home he feeds over a hundred of his kindred daily. No poor rela- 
tive is sent away empty-handed.” In a society where no social or 
political order was evolved for general security or welfare, a large 
family used to be the sheet anchor in all times. Old habits die 
hard and family loyalties, called ‘nepotism’ in Western terminology, 
still play havoc in Indian public life. 

In the northern zone kinship behaviour changes slightly from 
region to region and, within each region, from caste to caste as 
reference to Appendices 2 and 3 will show. The study of these 
differences is very fruitful for the understanding of the social 
structure of each region but one needs a certain norm for under- 
taking a comparative study. The following sketch attempts to 
give such a norm, giving an ‘ideal’ northern pattern by referring 
to practices and attitudes found most commonly among a majority 
of the castes in the northern zone. 

There are certain groups in India whose social prestige makes 
others copy their institutions, at least in name. The two most 
important groups have been, since very ancient times, the Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas. Mention has been made of the pofra-system 
of the Brahmins which is like the clan-system of the non-Aryans. 
This gfotw-system was written down and made into a system which 
applied to all Brahmins and was copied by many other castes. The 
castes which claim to be Kshatriyas and Vaishyas (traders) have 
social divisions possessing gotras. There is however no caste in 
India besides Brahmins which possesses the elaborate pravaras in- 
cluded in the grotra, -organization. Many lower castes also have 
gotras and even primitive people talk of their clans as gotta or 
gotra. 

There is reason to believe that Brahminhood was bestowed in 
ancient times on people not born Brahmins, but in modern times 
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few people can pass into the Brahmin fold, even though they 
possess a system of exogamy which tries to imitate and is there- 
fore similar to the Brahmin gotra system. (The Kshatriya rank on 
the other hand has been much more elastic and during the histori- 
cal period many foreign tribes and lesser castes have assumed, and 
are even now assuming, the name and status of Kshatriya. In 
doing this they create caste genealogies tracing their descent to 
the famous Kshatriya heroes of mythology like Shri-Rama, Shri- 
Krshna and the Pandavas. In all regions all over India one meets 
this process of whole castes becoming Kshatriyas. This however 
rarely involves intermarriage among all castes claiming Kshatriya 
status even of one region. Sometimes it has helped in welding 
different tribal elements into one caste or group arranged in hyper- 
gamous divisions. 

The tendency towards hypergamous stratification is found among 
all caste clusters. The Brahmins for example are generally roughly 
divided into (1) those who do not have to earn their living by officiat- 
ing at domestic ritual and (2) those who do it for a living. The for- 
mer generally own land and engage in literary studies. The latter 
are family priests, or priests officiating at holy places. The priests 
who officiate at holy places when people take their baths in the holy 
rivers or offer worship, are held to be rather lower in status than 
the family priests. Among the priests at holy places ( ksetra in 
Sanskrit) those who officiate at funerary rites hold again a position 
lower than those who officiate at auspicious ceremonies. In Bana- 
ras, Mathura, Ayodhya, Gaya, Nasik, Rameshwar and all over 
India in the sacred places there are these Brahmins who are gene- 
rally well off but are held to belong to a very low status among 
Brahmins. The Brahmins of each of these divisions marry only 
among themselves, but may sometimes receive a bride from a 
slightly lower division but not from a division many steps lower 
than their own. Thus a Brahmin of the first class i.e. belonging 
to a learned family will never marry the daughter of a Maha- 
brdhmana who officiates at funerary rites. The custom according 
to which a man marries a girl belonging to the same division or 
to one which is only of a slightly lower status has resulted 
in a phenomenon called kulinism in Bengal. In Bengal a class 
of Brahmins, supposed to be descendants of learned people 
called in by a medieval king, call themselves kulln and the rich 
girls of families whose kulin descent was not universally acknow- 
ledged hoped to marry into kulln families. The kulln groom could 
always demand a very high price and it is reported that some kuUn 
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families who had sons only, made a business of it by getting the 
sons to marry a large number of wives. Sometimes the poorer 
wives or those born with a slightly lower status were never brought 
as brides to the husband’s home at all. They lived at their parental 
home and were visited by their lord and master, who every time 
demanded money for such a visit. Kulln youths were said to make 
the round of their wives’ houses, extorting money and living off 
their parents-in-law. This resulted in a curious custom by which 
the children would be brought up at the maternal uncle’s house. 
Sometimes they would be acknowledged and taken to the father’s 
house but quite often they lived with the mother’s people. The 
matrimonial difficulties of this class were so great that a wave of 
suicide swept over Bengal, where girls of poor kulln parents chose 
death rather than bring ruin on their parents, through the payment 
of exorbitant dowry. The system was broken by the social 
reformers and the spread of education among girls. 17 

There are many castes which claim to be either Kayastha or 
Vaishya and these are generally endogamous. Among Kshatriyas 
there is a fairly well established hypergamy but the best examples 
of hypergamy are found in the central zone among the Rajputs 
and Marathas. The Rajput clans of the north follow the customs 
of Rajputs of the central zone. Those practices are described in 
detail in the chapter on the central zone and need not detain us 
here as they do not form the core of the kinship practices of the 
northern zone. 

The organization of the family is essentially similar throughout 
northern India and most of the castes conform to the same basic 
pattern which has its roots in the Indo-Aryan patriarchal family 
as described in the last chapter. We have also seen that the modern 
kinship terms are mostly derived from the old Sanskrit terms. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that the marriage regu- 

% 

lations are based mainly on considerations of consanguinity. The 
ancient rule of avoiding marriage with somebody who is removed 
by less than seven degrees from the father and five degrees from 
the mother is quoted by all castes from the highest to the lowest 
when asked about marriage practices. 

The actual rule of marriage is however that a person (1) must 
not marry in his patri-family which can be called the patri-clan 
in some cases and (2) must also avoid marriage (a) with the 
children of his mother’s siblings and cousins and (b) with the 
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children of his father’s sisters and the children of his father’s 
female cousins. This rule is the same -as the one which was in 
vogue in ancient northern India. A person must not marry in his 
patri-family and must avoid marriage with the sapinda-'km. In 
almost all castes in the northern zone the marriage of cousins (re- 
moved even by two or three degrees) is viewed with great disfavour 
though a few cases occur as exceptions. 

This rule is elaborated in different ways in different communities. 

Among the Brahmins, who possess gotras in the old Brahmanic 
sense of the word, a man marries outside his own gotra and also 
that of his mother’s. Just as the taboo on the father’s kin embraces 
the patri-clan so the taboo on the mother’s kin embraces the whole 
of the matri-clan. Besides this there is also a taboo on marriage 
with cousins. In the western and central parts of the northern 
zone there is also local exogamy inasmuch as Brahmins and other 
castes of the same village, even if they are of different gotras, do 
not intermarry. In the Punjab and the Delhi region this is known 
as the rule of sdsan. The Brahmin families in one sdsan are prohi- 
bited from intermarrying even though they belong to different 
gotras. A sdsan is a royal charter by which Brahmins were given 
land by the ancient and medieval kings in India. All those settled 
in one village by such a sdsan observe exogamy. In Bengal there 
is no local exogamy, nor do people avoid the mother’s gotra. 

The word gotra is used in slightly different meanings by different 
non-Brahmin castes. Sometimes a caste is divided into exogamous 
groups called gotra , with no further divisions. Sometimes a caste 
is divided into exogamous gotras or endogamous gotras with fur- 
ther smaller divisions. The relationship of gotra, the larger divi- 
sion, with the smaller divisions and the function of both these 
types of divisions in regulating marriage will be clear from the 
following examples. 

The Jat is an agricultural and a fighting caste of south Punjab, 
Delhi and northern Rajputana. It is divided into exogamous gotras 
and the marriage rule is that a man must not marry into (1) his 
father’s i.e. his own gotra, (2) his mother’s gotra and (3) his 
dadVs i.e. father’s mother’s gotra. Not so long ago, and among 
the orthodox people even now, a man also had to avoid his 
(4) ndnVs i.e. his mother’s mother's gotra. 

The following is the genealogy of the Jat Ramjilal of Rathee 
gotra of the village of Bahadurgadh near Delhi. 
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GENEALOGY OF A JAT FAMILY* 

(the gotra is given in brackets after the name) 



Ramji Lai ( Rathee ) A x Dhapan ( Dabbas ) O 

i • 

i 

i M>>» i ■ .i n ■ ■ — ■ 

I I 

Harke Ram (Rathee) A X Sarti (Chillar) O Phulo O x Lahri Singh A 

(Rathee) I ( Deswal ) 

! 

> 

Hari Singh (Rathee ) A X Bharpai ( Ahlawat ) O I 



Sumitra ( Rathee ) O Harnarain Singh A ( Rathee ) 



Laxmi ( Lather ) O Mange Ram A Bimla O 

( Deswal ) ( Deswal ) 

Harnarain Singh cannot marry into the gotra (1) Rathee being 
his own gotra, (2) Ahlawat, his mother’s gotra and (3) Chillar, 
his dadi’s — father’s mother’s gotra. Hari Singh could not marry 
Bimla, his father’s sister’s daughter because Rathee is one of the 
gotras (mother’s) which Bimla has to avoid. Neither can a man 
marry his mother’s brother’s daughter as her gotra would be the 
same as his mother’s gotra. In the same way the children of two 
sisters cannot marry as the gotras of their mothers would be 
common. The same rule can be stated as follows. Two people 
can contract marriage if their gotras, their mothers’ gotras and 
their respective fathers’ mothers’ gotras are different. This rule 
makes for very wide marriage alliances. The actual geographical 
area in which marriages are contracted is further widened by local 
exogamy. All those families, the boundaries of whose villages 
touch must not marry among themselves. This is called seem 
seemnd bhdicdra i.e. brotherhood of boundaries. The following is 
a sketch of a few villages. 

The Rathee village Sankaul is situated in the middle of six other 
villages having its boundaries touching each of them. Of these 
villages (3) and (5) are Rathee villages and so there is no 
marriage between them; but though the other villages belong to 
other gotras there is no intermarriage between them and the village 
Sankaul. (See Appendix 2) 

* Kindly supplied to me by Mr. Rajpalsingh Rathee of Bahadurgarh. 
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Sarai 


Kasar 


Barahi 


! villaee 5 


village 6 


village 1 



Balaur 



village 4 



Rathee village 
Sankaul 



Bahadurgadh 



Mandauthi 



village 



Among the Kayasthas there are twelve endogamous divisions 
each of which is further divided into many exogamous groups 
possessing a name, territorial or occupational, besides also a gotra 
like the Brahmin gotras. The gotras do not seem to have any 
function in marriage regulations. Chhedalal is a Kayastha belong- 
ing to the endomagous division Mathur of the exogamous sub- 
divisions Dilwaria (belonging to Delhi). In marriage he had to 
avoid (1) his father’s family Dilwaria, (2) his mother’s family 
Bilria, (3) his dadi’s (father’s mother’s) family Kakarania, and 
(4) his ndnVs (mother’s mother’s) family Chhadchholi. So he 
married a woman of the Mahavanika family. [N.B. OWN NAMES 

ARE IN THICK TYPE.] 



Dilwaria A x Kakarani O Bilria A x Chhadchholi O 



Dilwaria A >- Bilria O 

Mahavanik A X Agerwal O 

i 

Chhedalal Dilwaria A x Kailas Mahavanika O 

! 

Baby boy A Dilwaria 

In the case of the baby boy, while seeking a marriage partner, 
the families he has to avoid are: (1) Dilwaria, his own; (2) Maha- 
vanik, his mother’s; (3) Bilria, his father’s mother’s and (4) Ager- 
wal, his mother’s mother’s. He can marry into the families of 
his great grandmothers i.e. Kakarania and Chhadchholi. All these 
people are of course of the endogamous group Mathur Kayastha. 

This usage can be illustrated schematically in the following way. 
It is necessary for at least eight gotras to be in existence to fulfil 
the condition of avoidance of four gotras. Let us call these gotras 
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A, B, C, D, L, M, N and P. Then a man born in gotra A with his 
mother B, father’s mother C and mother’s mother D will be re- 
presented by the formula ABCD ; he can marry a girl having the 
four gotras L, M, N and P representing the formula LMNP. We 
have then the following genealogy and marriages of boys born in 
the gotra A. 



(1) 


ABCD 


A 


X 


LMNP 


O 


(2) 


ALBM 

1 

ACLN 


A 


X 


CNDP 


O 


(3) 


A 


X 


BDMP 


O 


(4) 


| 

ABCD 


A 


X 


LMNP 


O 



After four generations a boy will have the same gotra formula and 
so can marry a woman with the same gotra formula as the wife of 
his great-grandfather i.e. he can marry his cross-cousin removed 
by two degrees. He can also marry a parallel cousin (his great- 
grand-mother’s sister’s grand-daughter) twice removed as will be 
seen from the genealogy given below. It belongs to the Khinvasra 
family whose caste is Oswal Jain Vaishya. 

Dhundiram Khinvasra married Gangubai. The four gotras of 
Dhundiram are: (1) own gotra Khinvasra, (2) mother’s gotra — 
Dudhedia, (3) dadi’s gotra = Karnavat, and (4) nani’s gotra — 
Kankaria. 

Gangubai’s four gotras are: (1) Bhandari, (2) Kunvad, 

(3) Parakh, and (4) Darada. All these are different. Again in 
the next generation Motilal, the son of Dhundiram, has the gotras 
(1) Khinvasra, (2) Bhandari, (3) Dudhedia, (4) Kunwad. He 
married Rampyari whose gotras are (1) Kocher, (2) Sankla, (3) 
Lodha, and (4) Bapna. It will be noticed that two of Motilal’s 
gotras are different from his father’s. The father’s two grand- 
mothers’ (father’s and mother’s mothers’) gotras Karnavat and 
Kankaria are dropped. Father’s and mother’s maternal uncles’ 
gotras become his own grand-mother’s gotras. He could therefore 
marry into the gotra of his father’s father’s mother or mother’s 
father's mother’s mother. He could have a bride who has the 
same great-grandfather through the female line as he has. He 
can never marry a Khinvasra, which is his patri-lineage. This 
rule of avoidance of four gotras makes it impossible for a person 
to marry anybody in the patri-lineage, however far removed the 
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Khinvasra A X Karnavat O 



Akharam A x Kankria O 
( Dudhedia ) 



Gulabchand A X Rajubai O 
( Khinvasra ) ( Dudhedia ) 



Hirachand A x Sonubai O Dhundiram A x Gangubai O 
( Khinvasra ) ( Bagmar ) ( Khinvasra ) ( Bhandari ) 



Subhadra O x Popatlal A 
( Khinvasra ) / ( Bamm ) 

/ 



/ 

\ 



1 I 

/ Maniklal A x Misribai O Motilal A x Rampyari O 
/ ( Khinvasra ) (?) ( Khinvasra ) ( Kochar ) 



\ 

\ 

Same\as 

\ 



Chagubai O X Umedmal A 
( Dudhedia ) ( Navlakha ) 



\ 



\ 



\ 



i 

\ 



\ 



\ 



Dalichand x ? 

( Navlakha ) 

Sarabai O x Babusaheb A 
( Navlakha ) ( Bamm ) 

I 

Popatlal A 
( Bamm ) 



kinship may be, and also makes it impossible for a person to marry 
any relative nearer than two degrees in any other lineage. 

The marriage of Popatlal with the girl Subhadra shown in the 
genealogy above is a marriage of blood-relations. The genealogy 
of Popatlal and Subhadra at a glance is as follows : 

Akharam is the great grandfather (father’s mother’s father) of 
Subhadra and the great-great-grandfather (mother’s father’s 
mother’s father) of Popatlal. Because the descent is through three 
women, who each changes her gotra on her marriage, the rule of 
four gotras is not violated. The four gotras of Subhadra are: 
(1) Khinvasra, (2) Bagmar, (3) Raysohoni, and (4) Dudhedia; 
those of Popatlal are: (1) Bamm, (2) Navlakha, (3) Kunklod, 
and (4) Nahar.* 

* This family belongs to Rajputana and is now resident in Poona. Some 
castes in Rajputana follow north Indian rules of marriage. 
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Akharam Dudhedia A 



Khinvasra A x Rajubai Dudhedia O Chagubai O x Navlakha A 

I Dudhedia I 



Bagmar O x Hirachand Khinvasra A Dalichand Navlakha A 



Subhadra Khinvasra O Navlakha O x Bamm A 



Popatlal Bamm A 

As there are always more than just eight exogamous divisions 
or gotras in most castes one does not come across many examples 
of marriages of cross or parallel cousins removed only by two 
degrees. In any genealogy there are generally many more than 
eight gotras represented, as we can see from the fragment of 
Khinvasra genealogy where there are eighteen gotras connected by 
marriage alliance. 

But stated in the form of “the four gotra rule”, as it is called by 
most of the castes who practise it, it resembles the Australian eight 
class system as explained by Murdock and it has the same function, 
namely the avoidance of marriage of kin removed by less than two 
degrees. 

Whether this rule is to be derived from the old sdpindya rule or 
whether it is a modification of the old rule in imitation of a non- 
Aryan cultural influence, I am unable to say . 18 It may be noted 
here that it seems very probable that the ancient Aryans came into 
contact with people speaking Austro-Asiatic languages very early 
in India . 19 

The four gotra rule goes much beyond the rule forbidding con- 
sanguine marriages. The latter rule has no reference to patri- or 
matri-clan or even to the whole of the joint patri- or matri-family. 

It simply states that certain degrees of kin are to be avoided on 

* 

the father’s and mother’s side. This four gotra rule on the other 
hand embraces the patri-clan of four relatives irrespective of 
whether any person in these clans is a kin or not. In effect, it 
prevents marriage with near kin of the same type as given in 
ancient rules. The kula had no fixed name but had a locality. 
From such beginnings the local families may have taken on names 
based on locality like Agarwal (those from Agra), Bilria (those 
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from Brindaban), or from occupations like Mahavanik (the great 
merchant), which became clans in the true sense. It would be 
interesting to trace the rise of these clan-names or names of patri- 
families based on one locality and also to find out if possible the 
probable period from which the rule of four gotras is in force in 
the communities of the northern zone and in the northern portion 
of the central zone. 

Besides the three gotra and four gotra rule, there is also a one 
gotra rule which states that a person must avoid his own gotra for 
marriage. This rule in the northern zone is always accompanied 
by a rule which forbids marriage with near relations, or which 
forbids marriage in the family of the mother, mother’s sister and 
father’s sister. The genealogy given below belongs to a caste call- 
ed Agarwal Vaishnava Vaishya. The caste is spread all over India. 
This caste is divided into eighteen exogamous divisions 
called gotra. Each gotra is further divided into patri-lineages 
called jat or jati~° A person must not marry in his gotra nor in 
the jat of his mother, of his father’s sister and of his mother’s 
sister. The genealogy given below is that of a man Rambilas of 
Bhansal gotra, born in the Jalan jat (patri-lineage). His sons and 
daughters and son’s daughters are born in the same gotra and jat 
as his. His children are married into two new gotras : Gar and 
Iran. The children of his son, two grandsons and one grand- 
daughter all marry into the Gar Gotra but into different jdts — 
patri-lineages — of that gotra. 

Rambilas A 
( ya/-Jalan ) 

( gotra- Bhansal ) 



Narmadabai O Shrinivas A X Saraswatibai O 

(jat- Jalan ) (jat- Jalan ) ( /a/-Purega ) 

( gotra-B hansal ) ( go/ra-Bhansal ) (gotra- Iran ) 



Satnarayan A Shankarlal A x Devabai O 
( jat- Jalan ) ( yarr-Jalan ) ( yatf-Choudhari) 

( gotra-Bhansal ) ( go/m-Bhansal ) ( gotra-G ar ) 



Bansidhar A X 
(jat-Jatia ) 

( gotra-Gar ) 



Manibai O x 
( ya/-Shravgi ) 
( gotra-Gar ) 



Pavabai O x Madanlal A 
(yarf-Jalan ) (jat Dalmia ) 

( gotra - Bhansal ) ( gotra - Gar ) 
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If a daughter is given into a certain family of a certain village, 
a second daughter is generally not given into the same family or 
village in that generation and, owing to the taboos mentioned 
above, not in the next two generations at least. Also, there is a 
prejudice against exchanging daughters. • 

In Rajasthan Rajputs are divided into hypergamous clans but 
apart from clan hypergamy a new kind of hypergamy has resulted 
through their spread all over India. During the middle ages, they 
spread all over Northern India. Wherever they spread they are 
supposed to have mixed with local people so that the status of the 
Rajputs becomes lower and lower the more easterly they are. In 
the Gangetic plain it is, therefore, customary for eastern brides to 
seek western grooms. This rule of marriage is given in a saying, 
4< the girl from the east, the boy from the west" ( Purab ki beti, 
pacchim ka beta). 21 A record of Rajput marriages over areas in 
the north should show that western villages provide grooms while 
the eastern villages provide brides and that there is a direction in 
the transaction of circulation of women. 

Not only is the family which gives a daughter in marriage sup- 
posed to have a status inferior to the family which receives a 
daughter, but even a village which gives a daughter is inferior in 
status to a village which receives one. I could not, like Dr. McKim 
Marriot, find a directional trend showing “daughter-giving vil- 
lages" on one side and “daughter-receiving villages" on the other, 
but rarely does it happen that a village which receives a daughter 
gives one in return. (See Appendix 2 for the data on two north- 
western villages). It must be remembered that this new material 
was collected in 1962, about ten years later than Dr. Marriot’s. 

There is thus a wider and wider circle for seeking marital 
alliances, but there is always an outer limit for this expansion 
which is different for each caste. This region of endogamy may 
comprise from a few administrative districts to a whole linguistic 
region. This limitation of the field for marriage is due to the 
fear that the bride or groom of a distant village, though professing 
to belong to the same caste as one’s own, may be inferior in some 
ways. Therefore one gives daughters in marriage to families with 
whom old affinal relations of one’s own family or of one’s affinal 
families can be established. 

There are thus two opposing tendencies. The consciousness of 
caste status keeps marriage territorially and genealogically within 
a group which, from old times, is established as an affinal group, 
while the taboos on the marriage of near kin and the prescription 
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of local exogamy tend to spread the affinal group over a compara- 
tively large area and to include a considerable number of families, 
within it. It would be interesting to find out the exact limits of 
the inner and outer circles of exclusion and inclusion m different 
northern areas and among different castes. 

The interdependence and complementary nature of the two units. 
— the joint family and the village is seen also in the custom of 
neota. When a man seeks a groom for his daughter the matter is 
not first a family affair but is discussed in the village Chaupal , 22 
where people meet and have a smoke in the evening. The Brahmin 
astrologer, who generally takes a round of villages in the itinerary 
and knows of people and families in a wide region, has always a 
list of prospective grooms and brides of different castes and sug- 
gests a likely person. The first preliminaries are concluded 
through the astrologer and some mutual friends of the groom and 
the bride and enquiries are made as regards the sum of money ex- 
pected as dowry or bride-price. Then one calculates the probable 
expenses of a marriage and, if one has about a little over a half or 
two-thirds of the money required, formal proceedings are entered 
into by sending the astrologer and the barber with a definite pro- 
posal. The portion of expenses which cannot be borne by the 
family is made good by the village community. At a particular 
time in the wedding ceremony all the invited guests give money 
presents to the groom or the bride. The money is given in cash 
and received in a big metal dish and a village dignitary keeps care- 
ful record of the cash given by each guest. The family which thus 
receives cash gifts must return them to the respective families 
when a similar occasion arises. This gift is called the neota. The 
neota registers are kept for generations. The people who pay 
these gifts need not belong to the caste of a man. They represent 
most of the families of a village. A new-comer can enter the neota - 
circle by starting to make a gift. The neota account can be closed 
by giving the dues against one’s name plus a little something added 
to it. A man knows almost to a rupee how much neota money he 
can expect. Members of the pa tri-family outside the joint family 
bring gifts, but they are not neota gifts. These also must be re- 
turned at some future date. The most substantial gifts are brought 
by the bride’s or groom’s mother’s brother. The bride’s or 
groom's father’s sister on the other hand receives gifts on all occa- 
sions as an honoured guest. 

Girls and boys were generally married when they were but 
children . 23 The bride is not finally sent to the groom’s house until 
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she reaches puberty. Till that time she goes to her parents-in- 
law's house for a few days as a guest. The groom is called to take 
away the bride on an auspicious day after the bride has her first 
menses and a ceremony called ‘gauna 1 is performed . 24 Fruit is piled 
in the lap of the bride. Rich presents are given to her, to the 
groom and to his parents. Generally ceremonial cohabitation 
takes place. Sometimes it is deferred until the groom and bride 
go to the groom’s house. Between the marriage and gauna cere- 
mony a period of anything from a few months to a few years can 
elapse depending on the ages of the groom and the bride. Among 
some castes the bride accompanied by a woman from her father’s 
house is taken to her husband’s home immediately after marriage 
and returns to her parental home after a short stay. When she 
goes with the husband after gauna , she comes back but rarely on 
some ceremonial occasions. 

Early marriage to a stranger and the separation from the 
mother’s house have given a peculiar tone to all the northern folk 
songs and have given rise to certain situations cleverly exploited in 
story-telling. 

A folk song' of the Delhi region tells the following story: A 

young wife was met by a stranger at the village well. The 
stranger pretended to be her younger brother from whom she had 
been separated since the time of her departure from her parental 
house after her marriage and who had been very young at that time. 
The girl eagerly asked, “Are all people well at my father’s house?” 
“Yes” said the man, “all are well except our poor mother who is 
bed-ridden with serious illness”. On hearing this the young wife 
ran back to her husband’s home and demanded to be sent back 
with her brother to her ailing mother. The parents of her hus- 
band warned her that the stranger might not be her brother at all, 
but the impetuous girl would not listen and started forthwith with 
the ‘brother’ who turned out to be a cheat. The story goes on to 
say how she saved herself in an awkward situation. The thing to 
note is that the absence of a girl away from her parent’s home 
could be so long that she could no longer remember how her infant 
brother looked . 25 

A novel by Rabindra Nath Tagore called Naukd Dubi (The sink- 
ing of a boat) is based on another situation. 

A marriage party returning with the bride was caught in a storm 
on the river Ganga. The night was falling and the boat, driven 
by winds, capsized. The groom managed to swim ashore in the 
darkness and fell asleep under a bush. The next morning on 
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awakening he found not far from him a girl in a swoon. She was 

in bridal attire. The girl opened her eyes and was reassured to 

find herself with a man she thought was her husband. The young 

man himself, also wearing the ceremonial clothes of a groom, at 

once recognized that the girl was not his bride, but had not the 

heart to tell it to the little frightened girl. Apparently two 

marriage parties had been overwhelmed in the storm and had come 

to grief, a not at all rare phenomenon when one considers that there 

* 

are special marriage seasons and auspicious days when a large 
number of marriages take place in a neighbourhood . 26 On this 
initial misunderstanding and deception the whole story is based. 

It is the parents of the groom and bride who arrange the marriage. 
The groom and bride see each other only at the time of the marriage 
when propriety dictates that the girl must sit with her eyes and 
head lowered. Even when the party returns to the groom’s home 
the bride sits surrounded by the women-folk, very shy and veiled, 
and generally sorrowful and frightened. The groom should also be 
shy, but being a man a bold glance at the bride now and then dur- 
ing the ceremony may evoke a jest but not a reprimand. It is there- 
fore quite possible that a bridal pair may not remember each 
other’s face immediately after marriage. 

The same author has given another story 27 of a beautiful girl 
who got married to a man and was taken away to the groom’s 
village. A few days later it was discovered that that the bride 
was dumb. A girl is supposed not to speak when the groom’s 
people come to see her. She has to act very shy and her mother 
sometimes has to lift her chin so that her faco can be properly seen 
by. the groom’s people. In such circumstances it is quite possible 
that days can elapse before people discover that the bride keeps 
silent because she is dumb and not just out of shyness. I myself 
was a visitor in a house where all women except the bride were 
talking. The bride sat without words and movements with her face 
covered. The mother-in-law led me to the bride, removed the end 
of the sari from the head and lifted the chin of the girl so that I had 
a glimpse of a very beautiful face. Even then, to show her breeding, 
the bride had closed her eyes and opened them only at my special 
request. There is a ceremony called Mvkhdikhdi (face-showing) 
at the groom’s village when the marriage party comes with the 
bride. The bride sits with her face veiled and all the women of 
the village come to see her. Each woman pays a silver coin for 
the privilege of seeing the bride’s face and is given some sweets 
before returning home. 
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The practice of veiling the bride also leads to incidents both 
funny and tragic, when one girl is substituted for another. The 
theme is sung in various folk-songs and exploited in modern cinema 
stories. 

For purposes of marriage a village is an exogamous division of 
society. This means that all the people belonging to one caste living 
in a village behave as if they were descendants of one common an- 
cestor. This idea however is never stretched so far as to consider 
the whole village as one family for all social purposes. The distinc- 
tion between a joint family and a caste group in one village is very 
elastic depending on the history of the founding of the village. All 
members of one joint family observe pollution at births and deaths 
in the family. All members of one caste in a village rarely do so. 
I have however seen one village in Maharashtra which was sup- 
posed to be founded by one man and where all Brahmin houses were 
supposed to belong to his descendants. A death in one Brahmin 
house would bring pollution to all the Brahmins in all the houses in 
the village so that no food could be cooked. The affinal relations 
from neighbouring villages came to provide food during such a 
period. In the north such a situation might arise when all people 
could trace their descent from the founder. In certain regions and 
amongst certain castes, no two living people in a joint family can 
have the same own name . 28 Even when a joint family is broken 
up, as long as there is active social intercourse among the split 
families this taboo is observed. A child can be named after the 
grandfather only if he has died before the birth of the child. Those 
who acknowledge relationship through a male ancestor and call 
each other paternal cousins (brothers) cannot have the same own 
names . 29 This sentiment is rarely extended to the village or the 
large unit even though marriage may be prohibited because of 
common ancestry in the male line. We thus find that the joint 
family functioning as an economic, ritual and habitational unit is 
always distinguished from the larger local unit based on common 
ancestry. 

The north has separate words for ‘daughters’ and ‘brides* in 
each regional language, with a double standard of behaviour and 
sometimes of morality for each category. This custom of local exo- 
gamy divides the women of a local group into two sharp divisions : 
the ‘daughters’ of the village and the ‘brides’ of the village. The 
daughters of different local families are very friendly with each 
other and enjoy each other’s company whenever they come back to 
the village from their father-in-laws’ houses. They all constitute 
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a sort of a spy service to watch the behaviour of the 'brides’. Folk 
literature singles out certain pairs of relations as natural enemies. 
Nanand-bhojai i.e. a woman and her husband's sister is one such 
pair. Sds-bahu i.e. a woman and her husband’s mother is another. 
Nanand (husband's sister) is the daughter of a house. Bhojdi 
(brother's wife) is the bride. The nanand has to leave the house 
in which she was born and finds that a complete stranger takes 
her place in it. Sds is the mother-in-law, the ruler of the joint 
family . 80 Baku is the young daughter-in-law. Though both are 
brides, i.e. women who have come into the family through mar- 
riage, the sds being the mother has established certain rights. The 
bahu is a stranger, who is the present slave and the future mistress. 
The rivalry between sds and bahu is the rivalry of two generations 
of women between whom, in the course of time, power is transfer- 
red from the old to the young. All the girls of the husband’s vil- 
lage watch over the 'brides’ and report their smallest gesture to 
their mothers, who are of course the mothers-in-law of the young 
brides. There is hardly a song which does not talk of the ever 
wakeful sds and nanand who would wake up at night and interfere 
even if the bride goes to her own husband. 

There is a folk-song which is sung in Uttar Pradesh in Hindi, 
in Gujarat in Gujarati and in Maharashtra in Marathi which deals 
with the over-bearing behaviour of the nanand to her brother’s 
wife. The nanand is on a visit to her father’s home, and demands 
to see the clothes and ornaments of her brother’s wife. After see- 
ing them she chooses a sari which happens to be a present from 
her (the bride's) mother. The bride begs the husband’s sister to 
choose any other costly thing except this, but in vain. She has to 
give it up and does so with curses. In the Marathi version she 
takes a terrible revenge by making her husband kill his sister . 31 

Early marriage to a complete stranger out of the native village 
is a terrible crisis in a girl’s life. In India marriage is a sacrament 
and no normal man or woman must die without receiving this 
sacrament. It is a custom among many communities that if a 
woman dies a spinster, a marriage ceremony is performed with the 
corpse and the woman is then cremated with the honours due to a 
married woman. There is greater freedom for man, but if a man 
who has gone through the initiation ceremony dies without marry- 
ing, he is supposed to become a ghost. To die childless is to miss 
heaven. This firmly established belief would make a girl unhappy 
if she is not married. The marriage ceremony is pomp and fun 
and yet the moment of parting from the mo+her is poignant. The 
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whole of the northern zone reflects this in the number of pairs of 
words for the father-in-law’s house on the one hand and the be- 
loved house of the father and mother on the other. Hundreds of 
folk-songs bear witness to the agony of a girl at parting for ever 
from her parents’ home. The husband is a shadowy figure, the 
real people are the parents-in-law and from an indulgent home she 
has to go to strangers who are ready to find fault with her at the 
slightest gesture. In the husband’s home there is the ever present 
fear of the husband bringing another wife. Only when a girl be- 
comes the mother of a boy does she feel completely at home in her 
husband’s house. The sentiment existing between the two families 
joined by a marriage is well reflected in the custom according to 
which a respectable man does not take food at his daughter’s hus- 
band’s house when he goes on a visit. He is among strangers. The 
relationship is that of givers and receivers. One who gives the 
daughter should not receive anything. A father rarely visits a 
married daughter. He may go only on extremely formal occasions 
but the brother may go often and hence in northern Indian folk- 
songs girls sing always of the blr (the brother) who comes as a 
beloved visitor and brings news of the parents. One hears again 
and again of the ma-jaia (born of the same mother) blr. In a 
polygynous society brothers and sisters born of the same mother 
have closer bonds than those born of different mothers. It is con- 
sidered a great shame for a man in old age to have to live with his 
son-in-law for lack of sons or other agnatic kin. 

In the northern and central zones as also in parts of the 
southern zone there is a vast amount of song and story literature 
transferred from generation to generation by oral tradition. This 
folk-literature is sharply divided into men’s literature and women’s 
literature. While the written literature of the modern Indian 
languages is dominated by men-writers, the oral tradition is rich 
in women’s songs. In these songs are preserved to us the thoughts 
and feelings of women in different types of families/ especially 
those living in the northern type of patri-family. For any student 
wishing to understand the organization of the Indian family and 
the stresses and strains inherent in it, a study of this material and 
a study of proverbs is indispensable. A small sample of such songs 
current in the Maharashtra region is given in an appendix to 
Chapter IV. This region represents a mixture of northern and 
southern traits though it is predominantly northern in being patri- 
lineal and patrilocal. 

As in ancient days the custom of junior levirate is found among 
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many castes in the north. Generally Brahmins, Khatri, Kayastha 
and Vaishya deny the existence of this custom among 1 them but a 
lady medical practitioner living in the Delhi region for many years 
assured me that the custom, is very wide-spread in villages and is 
found among all castes. A widow simply goes and lives with her 
younger sister-in-law (husband’s younger brother’s wife) as her 
co-wife. She is referred to as ‘sister ’ 32 sitting in the house ( ghar - 
bafheli ) . I myself have come across one case of senior levirate in 
the case of a poor Sikh family. The eldest brother worked hard 
and secured a bride for the younger brother by paying a heavy 
bride price. The young boy was too young to live with his wife 
and so she lived with his elder brother. I could not understand 
the reason for such a peculiar procedure. The elder brother plead- 
ed that he had got the girl when she was five years old and had 
looked after her for nine years. She was given as bride for the 
younger brother and at the time the case came before the juvenile 
court in Poona the elder brother was living with her. To our enquiry 
as to why he did not get a bride for himself he answered that grown 
up girls would have cost much more and he could not afford it. 

Dr. Majumdar 33 has noted the custom of polygyny among the 
higher status group, and a dearth of brides with polyandry among 
poorer people among the Jat and other Northern communities. 

All over India there is the custom of giving bride-price among 
the poorer castes and of receiving dowry among the higher castes. 
Mention was made of hypergamous marriages in U.P. and kulinism 
in Bengal. In Sind the dowry used to be so heavy that many girls 
remained unmarried. The Amils of Sind are perhaps the only 
major community which has many spinsters among them. In the 
Delhi and Punjab region, among poorer classes there is always a 
dearth of brides. How this comes about is not known. Though 
female infanticide is not practised, neglect of female babies may 
lead to the same result. In modern days many good-looking girls 
of poorer families are enticed or sold into prostitution and taken 
to big industrial towns like Calcutta and Bombay. 

A review of the Northern family system would not be complete 
without mentioning the community called Khashas living in the 
foothills of the Himalayas. This community calls itself Hindu and 
is divided into Hindu castes like Rajput and Brahmin and has 
been described by Dr. D. N. Majumdar . 84 Its peculiarity lies in 
the fact that it practises fraternal polyandry. Fraternal polyandry 
is at present practised among some people living in the Himalayan 
foothills, but it was more wide-spread formerly. The Khashas 
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maintain that by practising polyandry they have retained their 
ancestral lands and that the neighbouring people who foolishly gave 
up polyandry split their lands among the heirs of various brothers 
and had to migrate to the plains and become household servants. 

So we find in modern days also, wide-spread customs of lev irate 
side by side with a few communities which practise polyandry. 
The Himalayan Khashas may be retaining an old custom prevalent 
among some sections of the ancient Indo-Aryans or they might 
have taken it up from the polyandrous Tibetans just across the 
border. The Khashas use Sanskritic kinship terms, are patrilocal 
and patrilineal and do not show any Mongoloid racial affinities. 
Their own assertion that it was once a more wide-spread custom 
makes it probable that they have not borrowed it, but the question 
needs to be investigated further by working among Himalayan 
tribes. 

Though the system of levirate is foftnd among a large number of 
castes it has not the sanction of the present-day Brahmanic religion. 
The Smrtis have all condemned it as a custom not suited to the 
present times, so that during the historical period one finds the 
custom of adoption coming into vogue. Higher castes and ruling 
families generally prohibit levirate and prefer that the widow 
should adopt a boy. In a majority of cases however it is the man 
who adopts a child, if he finds himself childless in spite of marry- 
ing again and again. A very large amount of litigation arises out 
of the quarrels between the adopted child and both or one of his 
parents. Agnates generally prefer a widow to adopt a child from 
the agnatic branch, preferably a child of the brother or cousin of 
the deceased husband. Sometimes they wish to prevent an adop- 
tion as they hope to get a portion of the estate if there is no son 
as successor. It was said that one of the reasons why so many 
widows were forcibly burnt with their dead husbands was to pre- 
vent adoption of a stranger as a son into the family. 

The most powerful motive for polygyny besides the display of 
social status and wealth is the desire for male progeny. Not* only 
does a man marry again if the first wife proves barren but the 
author has known cases in which the first wife insisted on a second 
marriage of her husband in order that children should be bom in 
the house. When asked why she would not adopt a child, she re- 
plied, “An adopted child is a complete stranger. A co-wife’s child 
is at least the child of my husband and I could love it as such. I 
would hate to bring up strangers as my children.” Far more usual 
is the attitude where, in a polygynous household, a woman hates her 
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rival's children who are a constant living* reminder of her defeat 
and a symbol of her humiliation. 

We have seen above that the widow who lives with her husband's 
brother is called gkar-batheli. A widow may also enter into the 
house of an unmarried man or a widower and force him to marry 
her. This mode of marriage is not uncommon among poorer 
people. An instance was reported to me in which a servant in a 
family living in Simla started suddenly sending money to his 
“wife” in the plains. The lady of the family whose servant he 
was asked him in surprise as to how and when he had got married. 
He said that a woman X, a widow, had entered his house in his 
native village and started living in his house as his wife. He was 
informed of this, apparently accepted the situation and started 
sending money to his new “wife”. He said that this type of thing 
happened among his people and was accepted by all. This type 
of marriage has been recorded among Mundas and Birhors also . 35 
It was perhaps practised by many other castes in India as a word 
“ ghar-gkuii V (a woman entering the house by force) is used for 
certain women in the early Marathi literature also. 

All over India the words for ‘marriage' are always different 
from the words for ‘widow-marriage'. The second marriage of 
a woman needed no ritual and vows. It is merely considered to 
be a living together of a man and a woman after letting a few 
friends and relatives know about it. In the north the word for 
marriage is by ah (Sanskrit — vivdha) and those for widow-remar- 
riage are sagai or karoo or karewd and sanga. The marriage of 
a widow was absolutely prohibited in certain castes, while in other 
castes, where it was allowed, such a marriage had not the sacredness 
of a first marriage. This type of taboo on the second marriage of a 
man does not exist, but there is a social dislike against it. Well-to-do 
men marriedformerly a second or third time even when the previous 
wives were living. Multiple marriage gave prestige to a man, but 
lowered the social status of the family which gave its daughter 
to a man whose first wife was alive. In Indian languages there 
are proverbs, folk-songs and folk-tales about the co-wife. In such 
songs the plight of a woman who has to live with a co-wife is 
depicted. In other circumstances, following the tradition of the 
Sanskrit classical drama (Kalidasa), a girl was expected to live 
like a friend with a co-wife. In still other circumstances a barren 
woman induced her husband to marry a second wife. In such 
cases the position of dominance in household affairs remained 
with the first wife who controlled the servants, brought up the 
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children and also exercised some power over the younger co-wife. 
The situation of a barren woman and her co-wife has been depicted 
in a folk-song of Kathiawad . 86 

Giving a girl as a bride to a man who is a widower is considered 
to be not the best kind of marriage for a girl. Such a marriage 
is supposed to have been contracted for money considerations or 
might indicate the existence of some defect in the bride. There is 
a word in Marathi for a bride-groom of this type: “bijawvr” 
(second-time bride-groom) . A man loses his social status to some 
extent if he gives his daughter to a man who is marrying for the 
second time.* 

The behaviour pattern of the kin-group in the northern family 
is like that of the patri-family in ancient India, f The man lives 
with his patri-kin among whom he is born and reared. He comes 
in contact with his wife’s relations but rarely. The woman on the 
other hand spends her life, except for the few childhood years, with 
her affinal kin with whom she is not acquainted upto the moment 
of her marriage. Definite patterns are set up for her behaviour 
with these relations. 

A woman must stand up and cover her head and face if she is in 
the same room as her parents-in-law, and the brothers and cousins 
of the parents-in-law, whom also she refers to as father-in-law and 
mother-in-law. Except on ceremonial occasions, she must never be 
in the same room as her father-in-law or the elder brothers and 
cousins of her husband. The women generally occupy the inner 
rooms. The mode of greeting for these relations and for her hus- 
band is for the woman to bow low to the ground and place her head 
on their feet. When a bride comes home all the women 
neighbours come to see the bride when she takes off the end 
of the sari from her head. This ceremony is called mukh-dikhdi. 
During the marriage ceremony her face is shown to all the affinal 
kin. Even on this occasion she is supposed to keep her glance 

* We have seen in the last chapter that when a husband dies, the blame is 
placed on the inauspiciousness of the wife. This inauspiciousness is supposed 
to be due partly to the stars under which she is born. A similar belief is ex- 
pressed about the inauspiciousness of the horoscope of a man whose wife dies 
within a short time after marriage. Recent statistics gathered by a student, 
Mr. P. R. Mokashi, show that the overwhelming percentage of Hindu marriages 
registered in the city of Poona in 1952-53 were between bachelors and virgins. 

t In spite of the Buddhist and Jain record relating to Kosala, Magadha, 
Vanga (Central U.P., Bihar, Bengal) showing marriages of cross-cousins, 
such cases have not come to the notice of the author in her investigation of the 
present practice. 
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lowered or her eyes shut. Towards the younger brother of her hus- 
band her behaviour is more free and she may joke with him. A 
bride however should be neither seen too much except when work- 
ing nor heard too much. Only when she becomes a mother can 
she be a little freer, but only when the mother-in-law is old or dead 
does a woman have freedom of speech and behaviour. If the hus- 
band dies when the bride is but young she is branded as an in- 
auspicious woman and her lot is hard. This is an ancient senti- 
ment. Already in a Rgvedic hymn a person supplicates to the 
powers that the bride may not be a killer of her husband or brother- 
in-law or the cattle. In modern times, whatever misfortunes fall 
to a house within a year of bringing in a new bride are ascribed 
to the inauspicious qualities of the bride. Generally a woman is so 
dominated by the affinal kin or by the husband that she rarely 
makes a positive impression except as a mother. It is not rare to 
see women, who were nothing but meek nonentities, blossom out 
into positive personalities in their middle-aged widowhood, or boss 
over the weak old husband in the latter part of the married life. 

The northern joint family is a status group where husband, wife, 
parents-in-law, daughters-in-law, sons, daughters, sisters-in-law and 
brothe; 3-in-law have each a definite place assigned to him or her 
vis-a-vis all others. The work which each has to do, the pleasures 
each will enjoy are more or less fixed by convention, and the im- 
portant thing one has to learn are these conventions of kinship be- 
haviour . 37 A man behaves in a deferential manner to all elder re- 
latives of his wife and jokes with her younger brothers and 
sisters. A man may marry the younger sister of his wife during 
the life-time of his wife or after her death. Many folk tales ex- 
ploit this situation in the relationship of sisters. 

A father does not eat in the house where his daugter is given as 
bride. Sometimes even the village in which the daughter’s hus- 
band’s people live is avoided for meals. If he goes on a visit he 
takes presents, but will receive neither presents nor food. The 
brother on the other hand may visit his sister. He is much sung 
in northern folk-songs as bira — the champion. The groom’s 
family is always supposed to be ‘higher’ in status than the bride’s 
family. The pattern of gift-giving is such that one always gives 
gifts to one’s daughter’s husband. If a ‘daughter’ of the family 
brings a gift on any occasion it needs to be returned at least two- 
fold. Daughters of poor parents therefore will rather give no gift 
so that they do not impose the burden of a bigger return gift on 
their parents. 
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The 'daughters’ and 'brides’ is an ancient dichotomy as we have 
seen* A girl in her parent’s house and village behaves with greater 
freedom and constitutes a sort of watch-dog on her brother’s wife 
who is a 'bride’. All north Indian languages distinguish between 
‘daughters’ and ‘brides’. There is a traditional 'enmity’ between 
a woman and her husband’s sister or brother’s wife. Many folk- 
songs in the north depict these relations very vividly. 

In the whole of the north women rarely go out of their houses, or 
take part in marriage processions. In the central and southern 
zones women in their coloured saris and rich ornaments are the 
most conspicuous members of marriage processions. In the north 
the women’s sphere is much more isolated from that of the men 
than in the south and this is due to the fact that the family is not 
only patrilineally oriented but dominated by the patri-kin and 
where girls are always given in marriage to people with whom they 
are not acquainted. The southern patrilineal families on the other 
hand prefer marriages of cousins so that the orientation is not 
entirely patrilocal. 

Since the establishment of the British rule Government service 
and work in industrial areas has given rise to what appear to be 
single family units of husband, wife and children on the European 
model. In such families the wife has a position of responsibility 
and respect but in a majority of cases it is not a true single family, 
because it has economic and ritual ties with a larger patri-family 
whose member the husband is. 

The present northern family is thus a continuation of the family 
of the ancient times with slight modifications. It is patrilineal, 
patrilocal and patriarchal. The marriage is generally outside of 
the kin-group and the local group. It is a joint family in which 
the brides are all brought from outside and the girls are all given 
away. The behaviour is strictly regulated according to genera- 
tions, according to whether one is born in the family or married 
into the family and finally according to whether one is a man or 
a woman. Customs like levirate and sorrorate, by which a widow 
lives with the younger brother of her husband and a man marries 
the younger sister of his wife, show that marriage is very much a 
relationship between two families rather than between two in- 
dividuals. The giving and receiving of gifts also reflects the 
familial aspect rather than the individual aspect of the transaction. 
It seems as if some non- Aryan influence has been at work in modi- 
fying ancient taboos on consanguine relations into the law of the 
exogamy of four gotras. 
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The individual is but a vehicle of the social process, a transient 
meeting place of social relationships. This doctrine was cry- 
stallized into the Hindu theory- of 'three debts'. A man is born 
with three debts — one to the gods, one to the sages and one to his 
ancestors. He pays them by (a) worship and ritual, (b) learning 
and teaching and (c) founding a family and raising children. If 
a man dies without paying these debts he must be born again and 
final release will come only when the terrible creditors are fully 
satisfied. In the family he pays this debt with every action of 
his. He obeys the elders, learns his job, marries, gets children, 
gives gifts and receives gifts, attends ceremonials and rituals be- 
cause his family had incurred the responsibility of doing these 
actions long before he was born. A terrible bondage indeed, but 
it is the common bondage of all human beings who inherit the 
culture of their ancestors. Every person has to repay his debt 
by transmitting the culture of the ancestors to his descendents. 
Indian social theory has made explicit the principle underlying 
the whole cultural process and then devoted all its philosophical 
thought to find out a way to perfect freedom. The philosophical 
urge towards asceticism and realization of complete freedom may 
be a reaction against the thousand chains by which the joint family 
and the kindred hold the individual in terrible imprisonment. 
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APPENDIX 2 

STATISTICS ABOUT MARRIAGES IN THE VILLAGE OF 

BISOKHA 

by 

K. C. Malhotra, 

Research Student* 

Deccan College, Poona. 



Bisokha is a small village about 26 miles east of Delhi in Meerut 
District, Uttar Pradesh. It consists of 65 houses of the following 
castes — Jat (13), Brahmin (4), Chamar (5), Kumhar (7), 
Kahar (4), Lohar (6), Nai (1), Balmiki (6), Teli (3), Khatik (9), 
Khati or Badhai (7). The profession of these castes is as follows: 
Jat are mostly agriculturists and Zamindars (owners of land) ; 
Brahmin are doing priestly duties; Chamar are the shoe makers; 
Kumhar are potters ; Kahar are usually household servants ; Lohars 
are engaged in making most of the agricultural implements and a 
part of the household articles ; Nai is the barber ; Balmiki are night 
soil removers ; Khatik are the contractors who buy fruit trees and 
vegetables and sell the products in the market and Khatis are doing 
the work of carpenter i.e. they help Lohars in framing the wooden 
objects needed for agriculture as also the' household requirements. 

In the following table No. 1 are recorded the number of the mar- 
riages per caste as also the number of exogamous units per caste. 

Table No. 2 gives the number of the marriages of sons and 
daughters within the village and outside the village. It appears 
from the table that all the girls were given outside the village. This 
is true with all the castes. There were only two instances one each 
from Kahar and Teli, in which the persons came down to Bisokha 
from Silarpur in search of employment, got service and married 
local girls and at present are settled down permanently at 
Bisokha. At the time of their marriage they were not considered 
as local people. 

Table Number 3 deals with the number of villages from which 
the brides are brought as also the number of the villages in which 
the girls are given. It also gives an idea of the number of 
brides brought from a village as also the number of girls given to 

* Mr. K. C. Malhotra was deputed by the Deccan College to gather this 
data. I express my thanks to him for the work he has done. 
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Table No. 1 



Caste 


No. of Families 


No. of Marriages 


No. of Exogamou 

units 


Jat 


13 


93 


3 


Brahmin 


4 


16 


1 


Chamar 


5 


26 


2 


Kumhar 


7 


26 


1 


Kahar 


4 


16 


1 


Lohar 


6 


29 


1 


Nai 


1 


5 


1 


Balmiki 


6 


30 


1 


Tcli 


3 


6 


1 


Khatik 


9 


36 


1 


Khati 


7 


28 


1 



Tabic No. 2 







Partntrs inside the 


village 


Partners outside the village 




Caste 


Sex 




Sex 


















Male Female 


Male 


Female 


1. 


Jat 


Nil 


Nil 


All 


All 


2. 


Brahmin 


)» 


JJ 


99 


99 


3. 


Chamar 


» 


99 


99 


99 


4. 


Kumahar 


99 


99 


«» 


99 


5. 


Kahar 


1 


1 


— 


— 


6. 


Lohar 


Nil 


Nil 


All 


All 


7. 


Nai 




99 


9 " 


9 * 


8. 


Balmiki 


l* 


99 


99 


99 


9. 


Teli 


1 


1 


— 


— 


10. 


Khatik 


Nil 


Nil 


All 


All 


11. 


Khati 


99 


99 


99 


99 



a village. Besides, it indicates the number of families in which a 

m 

bride has been taken from a village where a girl has been given as 
a bride. 

It is possible to arrive at the following conclusions from the 
foregoing table. 

In all the different castes which make up the Bisokha village it 
is noticed that the villages from which brides are taken are dif- 
ferent from the villages in which the daughters are given. This 




No. of villages from No. of families who No. of villages in No. of families who No. of families in 

which brides have brought more than which girls have been gave more than one which a bride has 




Khati 
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rule has been maintained very well in all the castes except Bahniki. 
There was, however, only one case in which the bride was brought 
from the village in which the daughter had been given. 

It seems that generally one daughter is given or taken as a bride 
from a particular village. However, there appears to be no taboo 
against giving or taking more than one bride from a single village, 
yet it seems it is not preferred. In the case of Chamar, Teli and 
Khatik there is no evidence of this practice. But in other castes 
it has been practised. Among Jats there are four families who 
brought two brides from four different villages. For instance 
Maluka Singh’s family brought two brides from the village Dhadhre 
(Dist: Meerut) ; Eisal Singh’s family took two brides from 
Badegaon (Dist: Meerut) whereas Charan Singh’s family and 
Mukhtar Singh’s family selected two brides from the village Made 
(Dist: Meerut) and Patholi (Dist: Meerut) respectively. Other 
castes have also shown this as an occasional practice as is seen from 
the table. 

These data were collected between August 21 to 27, 1962. It 
shows that in the northern area the practice of village exogamy 
still holds good. The brides are taken from a set of villages which 
are generally different from the set of villages into which the girls 
are given. 

No marriages among kins were observed among these people. 



appendix 3 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA FROM BACHHAMDI NEAR 
BHARATPUR COLLECTED BY SHRI R. S. RAW AT 

by 

K. C. Malhotra, 

Research Student, 

DeccanCollege, Poona. 

The present study is the result of an investigation carried out in 
the village of Bachhamdi near Bharatpur in Uttar Pradesh. The 
data were collected by Shri K. S. Rawat, M.A., Lecturer in Socio- 
logy, and were sent to the present writer for further treatment. 
I am highly thankful to Shri K. S. Rawat for allowing me to use 
the data. 
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The study presents a few interesting points regarding the 
marriage rules etc., as revealed in 27 Jat families in which 225 
marriages in all were involved. 

There was no marriage within the village. In all the cases brides 
were brought from outside the village and the girls were given 
outside the village. 

In this village 208 separate named villages are involved in the 
225 marriage transactions. If a girl was given or taken from a 
village other than their own, the expected number of separate 
named villages would have been 225, but it is not so. Therefore 
we will have to account for 17 marriages to make up the total of 
225 villages. It is noticed that in 9 cases two brides were brought 
from a single village whereas in the case of 5 families two 
daughters were given in the same village : lastly in one family a 
girl has been given in a village from which a bride was taken. 

Though it seems that generally one daughter is given or taken 
as a bride from a particular village, there is no taboo against giving 
or taking more than one bride from a single village as is evidenced 
by 14 families. In 9 cases two brides were brought from one vil- 
lage whereas in 5 other cases two daughters were given in the same 
village. 

It appears that the brides are given to a set of villages which 
are generally different from the set of villages from which the 
girls are taken. However, there is one family which is an excep- 
tion to this rule. In eight other villages a daughter was given by 
a family whereas a bride was brought from the same village by 
another family. 

Among Rajputs it seems that the rule for taking or giving a 
bride depends upon the direction and thus girls are only taken 
from the east while boys come from the west. The present investi- 
gation reveals that, at least in the village of Bacchamdi, the giving 
or taking of a girl is not governed by the direction, that is, a bride 
can be brought from any direction and a girl can be given to any 
direction. 




* 



CHAPTER IV 



THE KINSHIP ORGANIZATION OF THE CENTRAL ZONE 



The central zone comprises the following linguistic regions: (1) 
Rajasthan where Rajasthani is spoken, (2) Madhya Pradesh where 
Hindi is spoken, (3) Gujarat and Kathiawad where Gujarati and 
Kathiawadi are spoken, (4) Maharashtra where Marathi is spoken 
and (5) Orissa where Uriya is spoken. 




Rajasthani, Hindi, Gujarati, Kathiawadi, Marathi and Uriya are 
all languages of Sanskritic origin and so from the point of view of 
the languages spoken this zone has affinity to the northern zone. 
But within this zone there are large pockets of people speaking 
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languages of Hie Dravidian family and also some areas where 
Austro-Asiatic languages are spoken. 

Every one of the above regions contains primitive tribes at all 
stages of assimilation to the predominant agricultural economy of 
the zone. There are some tribes like the Korkus in north central 
Maharashtra who are still in the stage of food-gatherers and 
dependent hunters while there are others like Bhils who are in- 
different agriculturists and Kolams and Warlis who are skilled rice- 
growers. The map above gives the names and locations of the 
various primitive tribes. How much of the present population of 
this zone is made up of these tribes we need not discuss in the 
present context but there is no doubt that that element must have 
been of great influence towards shaping the kinship pattern of the 
various regions of this zone. 

The central zone lies between the northern and the southern 
zones and includes some regions of the eastern zones. It is influ- 
enced by all these but the influences of the three zones on it are not 
uniform. This lack of uniformity is due to the history of the vari- 
ous regions within the zone as also to the topography of the zone. 
The northern zone is an alluvium formed by the rivers flowing 
from the Himalayas into the Bay of Bengal. The massive barrier 
of the Himalayas shuts it off in the north and from west to east 
it is a uniform plain without any hills. The only natural barriers 
are the tributaries of the river Ganga. The central zone on the 
other hand is traversed by different mountain systems from north 
to south (the Aravali and the Sahyadri) and from west to east 
(the Vindhya and the Satpura) which have cut it up into separate 
areas where intercommunication is possible only along certain 
routes. The existence of forests and mountains has affected the 
migrations of people from north to south and has also affected the 
settlements of the agricultural castes which are the backbone of the 
northern, central and southern zones. The semi-desert tract of 
western Rajputana adds to the geographical complexity of this 
zone. 

It is not possible therefore to describe the regions in this zone 
collectively as was done for the north and so after describing some 
of the features of the kinship organization found in this zone a 
more detailed account is given for two of its regions. 

As regards kinship organization every region enumerated above, 
besides following the northern practices described in the previous 
chapter, also has certain castes which show a new type of mating 
— the marriage of a man to his mother's brother's daughter, 
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which is the same as the marriage of a girl to her father’s sister’s 
son. In some regions this marriage is practised by only a few 
castes while in one region at least it is preferred by the majority 
of castes. The second feature in the kinship organization of this 
zone is that many of the castes are divided into exogamous clans. 
The third is that among some castes the exogamous clans are arran- 
ged in a hypergamous hierarchy, i.e., a girl in a lower clan can 
marry a man of a higher clan but a girl in a higher clan may not 
marry a man in a lower clan. Of these three features, we have 
seen the existence of hypergamy in some of the castes in the 
northern zone but there is reason to believe that the northern 
hypergamy is an imitation of the system followed by the Rajputs 
who spread all over northern India as conquerors from the 6th 
century of the Christian era. 

None of the features enumerated above are found all over the 
zone, nor all over a single region within the zone. There is how- 
ever one region, i.e., Maharashtra which has the three features more 
widely spread than all the other regions. The kinship termino- 
logy of Maharashtra though mainly Sanskritic in origin uses con- 
cepts which are not found among other regions where Sanskritic 
languages are spoken and which can be understood only by a re- 
ference to the kinship organization and kinship terms used in the 
southern zone. 

Because of the wide variation of behaviour in the regions, they 
are treated separately in this chapter. Madhya Pradesh is a south- 
ward thrust of the Hindi speaking population of the Uttar Pradesh. 
It follows the kinship pattern of the north and is therefore not 
described here. 1 

( 1 ) Rajasthan 

Rajasthan is divided into an eastern and a western portion 
divided by the Aravali ranges. Western Rajasthan is a semi-desert 
country where the peasant population is always on the brink of 
famine and where scarcity of water is perennial. Eastern Raj- 
asthan also suffers from water scarcity but the hills preserve it 
from the sands blowing across the western desert. There are a 
few places which are still forested and a few fertile belts where 
corn grows. In some favourable spots are beautiful man-made 
lakes which support a considerable population. East or west it is 
a very picturesque land showing some of the most ancient and 
weathered surfaces on the earth. It is a tract without much rain 
or forest except where it meets the central Indian forests of the 
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Vindhyan ranges. The population, whether fighters, merchants or 
agriculturists, is ever on the move and has gone to the farthest 
corners of India to make its fortunes. Most of the ruling houses 
in India claim Rajput blood, and there is hardly a province where 
the Marwari trader does not have his shop and every year hund- 
reds of agriculturists wander out of their waterless tract to seek 
work southwards into Gujarat or northwards into the Punjab and 
TJ.P. 

The major communities in Rajasthan are the Rajput, the Jat 
and the Marwari Bania. The Jat is an agricultural caste of South 
Punjab and Delhi and northern Rajasthan. People of this caste 
practise village exogamy and do not allow marriages of cousins. 
The various Bania or Vaishya castes generally follow the northern 
practices and the rule of four gotras and four jdtis. These have 
already been illustrated while dealing with the northern zone. 

The Rajputs are the fighters and the ruling caste in Rajasthan 
They are organized into an elaborate system of hypergamous clans, 
super-clans called Bansa (Sanskrit — vamsa) and gotras. The 
rough scheme of this structure is as follows. 2 

There are three main lines and one subsidiary line of descent 
among Rajput clans. These are: (1) the descendants of the Sun, 
(2) the descendants of the Moon, (3) those belonging to the Fire, 
and (4) those descended from the Naga, i.e., serpents. 

The Sun-line or the Suryabansi trace their descent from the 
ancient house of Ayodhya in which, Rama, the hero of Ramayana 
was born. The Moon-line of the Chandra-bansa claiming descent 
from the moon, trace their ancestry to Shri Krshna or the Pandavas. 
The families in the Fire-line are supposed to have arisen out of the 
sacrificial fire of the sage Vasishtha on the mountain Abu and the 
Naga-line claim to be descendents of the famous Naga rulers like 
Takshaka whose stories are given together with the Pandava story 
in Mahabharata. Each line is divided into numerous clans and 
sub-clans. The major clans can marry among one another but the 
sub-clans of one major clan do not intermarry. Thus the Surya- 
bansa has three major clans or Kula : (A) the Guhilot, (B) the 
Kachhawaha, and (C) the Rathod. These can marry each other. 

The Moon-line, i.e., Chandrabansa is also divided into clans which 
in turn are divided into sub-clans. 

The Fire-line or Agnibansa has four main clans among whom 
the Chauhans and Paramars are famous. 

The Nagabansa or Serpent-line has but few clans found in a very 
few places, though in medieval inscriptions kings calling them- 
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selves Nagas are mentioned. The Nagas ruled around Mathura 
and parts of U.P. and central India in the 4th century a.d. One 
of the sub-clans of the Nagas, calling itself Sind seems to have 
ruled in some districts of Maharashtra and Andhra from the 10th 
to the 14th century. 

All the clans have gotras, i.e., names of the rishis attached to 
them. These gotras do not seem to be of ancient origin, nor do 
they seem to have a function as regards marriage. 3 They seem to 
have been borrowed from the Brahmins as so many other castes 
have done. 

As already pointed out the bansa (line) and the clans or kula are 
arranged in a hypergamous structure in which the Sun-line is 
higher than the Moon-line, which in turn is higher than the Fire- 
line. The Serpent-line is lower than both the Sun and the Moon 
lines but what position it holds vis-a-vis the Fire-line is not quite 
clear. 

A careful study of the names of the clans reveals that the Rajput 
caste does not represent one homogeneous tribe. It seems to be 
made up of various Central Asiatic tribes of Scythian origin and 
some pastoral tribes of Indian Aryan origin. The hypergamous 
arrangement reflects possibly various social relationships. One is 
the purity and nobility of descent and the second is the fact of 
being a hero and a ruler. According to the popular theory the 
Suryabansa gave its daughters to Suryabansa Rajputs only while 
it received daughters from the other lines. The Chandrabansa gave 
its daughters to Suryabansa and received from Agnibansa and 
Nagabansa, while Agnibansa could give daughters to others but 
could receive from none. 

Suryabansa 

A f Candrabansa 

I Agnibansa 

( The arrows show the giving of daughters) 

The girls went up the social ladder. This theoretical position is 
not very strictly adhered to in practice inasmuch as one finds ex- 
change of daughters among different Bansas . What one does find 
however is that there is always a certain order of nobility and 
though ruling houses may give or take daughters occasionally in 
different clans, the number of clans from which girls are received 
in marriage is always greater than those to which one gives 
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daughters in marriage, in the case of clans with a high status. The 
ladder-like structure of the clans also established certain claims as 
regards marriage. A girl married into a higher family hoped to 
bring another girl of her patri-family as a bride to the heir. The 
bride’s family jealously guarded this privilege of providing brides 
to a given family and so we have cases of one-way cross-cousin 
marriages in each generation as is illustrated in the ruling house 
of Jodhpur where a princess of the Bhati (Bhatti?) family of Jai- 
salmer has been given in marriage to a prince of Jodhpur for the 
last few generations. A perusal of the history of the Jodhpur clan 
shows that a majority of the rulers of this State had a Bhati prin- 
cess as one of their queens. This relationship is brought out in a 
proverb which says that a girl goes into the same house as her 
father’s sister (phai pdckhal bhatrijl jdve). The other type of 
cross-cousin marriage is not allowed among Rajputs. A woman 
does not marry her mother’s brother’s son. This type of marriage 
is supposed to lower the status of a girl. 

A sketch has already been given illustrating the ladder-like 
arrangement of the Rajput clans. The actual arrangement is not 
quite so simple because there is more than one family on each step 
of the social ladder, while the exact position of many is in dispute. 
Girls either marry into families on the same step or into those 
which are above them. How far up the social ladder a girl can 
marry will depend on several things. Extraordinary beauty has 
always helped women to go up the social ladder by marriage, but 
there are limits to this transaction. A man — even a king — could 
not raise a woman to this status unless she belonged to certain 
well-recognized groups. He could never, for example, marry an 
untouchable and the chances of other humble castes were remote, 
while those of Rajputs were the best. 

In theory the status of the child is the same as the status of the 
father ; in practice the status depends to some extent on the status 
of the mother too. A king with many wives has sons who have 
different status depending on the status of their mothers. In a 
society where children died in great numbers there was always the 
chance of the son of a woman of low status surviving others and 
becoming the ruling prince and thus raising the prestige of his 
mother’s group. 

The question of status is discussed most explicitly in old lite- 
rature, but actually in a fighting community personal valour, acqui- 
sition of territory and legitimacy of birth gave a man enough status 
to aspire to the highest honour. Even so, however, a man of 
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humble origin could not ordinarily aspire to the hand of a girl of 
the highest clan. Such an occurrence led either to feuds or formed 
the theme for romantic songs. 

In cases where a bride-price is not received, the compensation 
is not merely higher social esteem but also material gains in in- 
direct ways. Attention was drawn to the part played by the wife's 
brother in Sanskrit literature and among the northern people. The 
same role is again seen in Rajput history. A girl married into a 
ruling family tries to get her relatives appointed to different posts. 
If her husband dies leaving an infant son, her father's people be- 
come very powerful and sometimes usurp the kingdom. The said 
is here too a word of contempt. The dichotomy of relatives between 
one's own people and the wife’s people, the father's people and the 
mother's people is not diminished by the cross-cousin marriage, 
but is sharpened in many cases because of it and because of the 
status-problem it involves. 

During the early middle ages Rajputs spread all over India and 
are found today in large numbers in all the regions of the nor- 
thern and central zones. In each region they have taken brides 
from local people and are thus considered to be of mixed origin, 
with the result that from Rajputana to Bihar the status of Rajput 
clans, whatever origin (the Sun, Moon or Fire) they may claim, 
becomes lower and lower the more easterly their region. The 
Rajputs of Bihar are lower in status than those of eastern U.P., 
who in turn are lower than those of western U.P. These occupy 
a humbler position as against the clans in Rajputana who thus 
stand above all Rajputs in the rest of India. The rough rule for 
marriage is given in the saying “the girl from the East, the boy 
from the West.’’ ( jmrdb K betl, pacchim kd beta) * 

Anthropological literature on India is full of descriptions of 
castes and sub-castes of India and everyone has noted the tendency 
of castes to split into smaller units. But the reverse process has 
also been going on in India. In such a process new folk-elements 
coming as conquerors or new settlers have absorbed original ele- 
ments and later settlers and welded all into one loose caste group. 
The two most notable examples of such a process are the Rajputs 
of Rajasthan and the Marathas of Maharashtra. Both these are 
fighting confederacies. As warriors they accepted daughters from 
the conquered group but did not give theirs in return. They thus 
came to have a hypergamous structure of society. 

The hypergamous marriage can exist without cross-cousin 
marriage as it does in fact in the case of certain Northern Brahmin 
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castes and among certain Gujarat castes and among Rajputs them- 
selves. The cross-cousin marriage by which a man marries his 
mother’s brother's daughter is not a compulsory form of marriage 
among Rajputs but it is quite frequent and is mentioned in many 
stories about the ruling houses of Rajasthan, Kathiawad and 
Gujarat. 

This type of marriage develops a relationship among certain 
families where one family gives daughters and the other receives 
them. The hypergamy is such that the givers are socially inferior 
to the receivers. The degree of inferiority may be so great that 
sometimes the groom does not go personally to the bride’s village 
for the marriage ceremony but sends his sword to represent him. 
D. N. Majumdar notes that this urge to give daughters into higher 
families is so great that among the families of the highest status 
many girls have to remain spinsters as they cannot find grooms of 
their own status without a dowry. The boys in this status group 
generally have more than one wife. In the lower-status group on 
the other hand there are many bachelors who have to content them- 
selves with the elder brother’s widow or who practise virtual poly- 
andry. The marriage of a man to his mama's (mother’s brother’s) 
daughter seems to be a result of the impact and subsequent 
absorption of the northern people with some southern people, who 
already had the practice of cross-cousin marriage. Possibly the 
northern conquerors accepted brides from the southern people but 
refused to give their daughters in return and so we get the central 
zone of culture contact where such a marriage is found among 
castes which are arranged in a hierarchical fashion. We also find 
that throughout the south wherever only one type of cross-cousin 
marriage (that of a man to his mother’s brother’s daughter) exists 
to the exclusion of the other type (that of a man to his father’s 
sister’s daughter), there is always some claim to social superiority, 
or to the rank of the Kshatriya (warrior) rank or to an immigra- 
tion from the north. 

This surmise is further strengthened by the data for Maha- 
rashtra. Before, however, dealing with Maharashtra it is neces- 
sary to describe in short the pattern for the region of Kathiawad 
and Gujarat. The kinship terminology of the linguistic regions 
in the central zone is given in the table of the kinship terms. 

It will be seen that it is almost identical with the northern ter- 
minology, except that in the case of certain castes, the term for 
mother’s brother viz. mdmo or mama is used also for the wife’s 
father besides the usual northern term sasrd. This new usage of 




